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EDITORIAL NOTE 


N AN excellent review of the planning of Washington 
called Of Plans and People the Washington Metro- 
politan Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
points to the impetus given by the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in 1892: “Millions of Americans, for the first 
time in their lives, were given an object lesson in the 
advantages of large-scale planning and design. . . In 
one city after another planning commissions were created 
and city planning began to be a profession. . . For those 
who aspired to the city beautiful—those who were 
thrilled by the Columbian Exposition—many grand plans 
were made on paper...” ‘The Chicago Plan was begun 
right away by the same planners under private auspices; 
and the Ottawa Improvement Commission, Montreal City 
Improvement League, and Toronto Guild of Civic Art 
all date from the same decade. 

In Britain, object-lessons in large-scale planning and 
design have appeared in a long and steady stream: fashion- 
able Bath and Cheltenham; London’s Bloomsbury Squares 
and Regent Street; the model workers’ villages of Saltaire, 
Bournville, Port Sunlight, New Earswick; municipal 
undertakings like Edinburgh’s New Town, Birmingham’s 
Corporation Street, Cardiff’s Civic Centre, Manchester’s 
Wythenshawe; not least, the courageous private examples 
of Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities, and their 
nationalized offspring, the New Towns of the 1950's. 
Scarcely one generation of Britishers in the last eight or 
nine has been so starved as are we—in being without 
opportunity to watch a sizable piece of town take shape 
after a comprehensive design. 

When a Canadian student of urban development 
wanted to demonstrate to a meeting of this Association 
the value of co-ordinated town design, he could find half 
a dozen Canadian fragments to be cited. These frag- 
ments, located from coast to coast, amount altogether to 
perhaps 2000 acres of urban Canada. From a quest of 
the third of a million acres in our twenty major centres, 
this keen student found less than one percent worthy of 
mention for quality of layout. 

The same speaker went on to say that Canadians are 
spending a notably smaller share of their incomes on 
family shelter than we did a generation ago. There 
could be many explanations for that fact; some of them 
have to do with the older, more crowded and run-down 
stock of dwellings we are now offered. Equally import- 
ant may be a general dissatisfaction with the condition 
of our urban environment in its wider aspects: unreward- 
ing gardens out of mistreated topsoil; noisy, dirty, ugly 
and perilous streets and public spaces—too much mean 
city. The money once spent on family homes now finds 
its way into means of escape from this urban purgatory, 
into automobile windshields and television screens 
through which we hope to see something pleasant. 

Disdain of one’s community, instead of pride in it, 
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cannot fail to corrode the strands supporting unity of 
civic purpose, integrity of civic management. Diseases 
by which our cities are beset have been examined in 
every issue of this REVIEW. In the following pages 
appear two further cases: the need for unification of 
services in and around Halifax (Donald Rowat) and a 
resume of published findings on municipal finance in 
metropolitan Toronto. 

The restoration of pride in the community might well 
be initiated by taking greater care with the community’s 
own works and buildings. For instance, the largest pro- 
perty owner in Montreal is the City of Montreal. To 
every dollar spent by a family on its home, government 
must join another fifty cents so that (as Philip Klutznick 
says) “the house will not become an outhouse”. This 
public spending shows most clearly in the design and 
appearance of streets. Professor Oberlander suggests in 
this number that we could gain great satisfaction from 
this communal exterior decoration, just as the housewife 
does in her own rooms. Professor Bardet outlines a 
promising technique for the achievement of spontaneity 
and variety in larger-scale urban design. 

Administrative strength coupled with precise know- 
ledge to guide that strength, and the co-ordination and 
imagination needed to apply the strength and knowledge 
with grace—these are the ingredients for town-building 
in which we can rejoice. The worker concerned with 
take-home satisfaction, the merchant with a lifetime stake 
in his Main Street location, the parent working on the 
development of young personalities, the taxpayer looking 
for good government, the administrator seeking higher 
productivity—all will be disappointed so long as their 
city remains something for everyone to turn his back to. 
The ultimate test of any planning scheme is the number 
of citizens who face its accomplishment with pleasure. 

The economic adviser to Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation observed a few weeks ago that our 
supply of housing is still falling behind our need. Before 
1955, he suggested, we may expect defence construction 
to abate, and we may then see house-production stepped 
up to as much as 130,000 units per year. In the past, 
legislative and financial arrangements have been fashioned 
in response to whatever pressure was most evident. 
When popular pressure is chiefly in terms of ‘thousands 
of units per year’ the end product has been just that— 
and no more. The existence of model communities from 
Letchworth to Lansbury in Britain, from Radburn to 
Park Forest in the States—can produce a more exacting 
demand for well-built communities. The present period 
of delayed construction is the golden opportunity to 
work out demonstrations of town-building so telling as to 
make Canadians turn around and take another look at 
their cities before plunging into further mere multiplica- 
tion of housing units. 


Note de la Rédaction 


| Be SECTION de Washington de l’Institut américain des 

Architectes souligne, dans une excellente étude sur 
Purbanisme appliqué à la capitale des Etats-Unis, étude 
intitulée: Of Plans and People, l'impulsion qu'a donnée 
exposition colombienne de Chicago, en 1892. “Pour la 


premiére fois de leur vie, y lit-on, des millions d’Amé- 


ricains ont alors eu une legon de choses sur les avantages 
de vastes programmes d'urbanisme. .. ‘Toutes les villes 
ont institué des commissions d’urbanisme; l’urbanisme 
méme est devenu une profession... Pour répondre aux 
désirs de tous ceux qui rêvaient à l’embellissement de la 
cité, de tous ceux ou avait émerveillés l’exposition colom- 
bienne, on a tracé un grand nombre de programmes 
magnifiques, sur le papier. . .” Sous la direction de 
particuliers, les mémes urbanistes se sont immédiatement 
attaqués au programme de Chicago; et c’est a la méme 
époque qu’ont été institués la Commission d’embellisse- 
ment d’Ottawa, la Ligue d’embellissement de Montréal et 
union d’art urbain de Toronto. 

En Grande-Bretagne, les legons de choses en matiére 
de vastes programmes d’urbanisme nous ont sans cesse été 
données. Mentionnons: Bath et Cheltenham; les places 
Bloomsbury et la rue Regent, à Londres; les cités-ouvrières 
modèles de Saltaire, Bournville, Port-Sunlight, New- 
Earswick; mentionnons enfin les cités jardins Letchworth 
et Welwyn, auxquels nous ajouterons leurs rejetons de nos 
jours: les New Towns. Est-il besoin d’ajouter que, depuis 
huit ou neuf générations, les Anglais ont toujours eu 
l’occasion d’observer d’importantes réalisations en matière 
d'urbanisme? 

Voulant démontrer à un groupe de membres de notre 
Association la valeur d’un urbanisme coordonné, un 
compatriote étudiant lessor de l’urbanisme chez nous a 
dû se contenter de mentionner cinq ou six petits exemples 
qui se répartissent d’un océan à l’autre au pays, et qui 
embrassent peut-être 2,000 acres de lotissements urbains. 
Au cours d’une enquête portant sur le tiers du million 
d’acres que comprennent les vingt principales villes du 
Canada, notre observateur sagace a constaté que moins de 
1 p. 100 mérite une mention en ce qui a trait aux qualités 
que requiert l’urbanisme. 

Le même orateur est allé jusqu’à affirmer que les 
Canadiens d’aujourd’hui affectent, à la construction du 
foyer familial, une partie bien plus faible de leur revenu 
total que ne le faisaient ceux de la génération précédente. 
Cela est explicable: dans certains cas, par exemple, il faut 
se contenter d’habitations plus anciennes, plus surpeuplées 
et même décrépites. Remarquons aussi que, sous ses 
aspects plus généraux, l’entourage dans les villes peut être 
l’objet d’un mécontentement général: la ville n'étant pas 
ce qu’elle devrait être, dégoûte; parler de la ville, n'est-ce 
pas trop souvent parler du bruit, de la poussière, des rues 
et de places publiques sales et dangereuses. L’argent 
qu'on dépensait à la construction du foyer familial, les 


citadins d’aujourd’hui s’en servent pour échapper au pur- 
gatoire des villes: l’automobile n’est-elle pas l’un des 
moyens qui, croit-on, permettra d'admirer des choses 
plus agréables? 

Le dédain qu'on manifeste envers sa ville au lieu d'en 
être fier en viendra sûrement à saper les fondements qui 
soutiennent l'unité d'intention de la collectivité et l’inté- 
grité de son organisation. Dans chaque livraison de notre 
REVUE nous avons étudié les maux auxquels doivent 
faire face nos cités. La présente livraison nous fournit 
deux äutres exemples: la nécessité d’unir les services à 
Halifax et le voisinage (M. Donald Rowat), et le résumé 
de l'enquête rendue publique sur les finances de Toronto. 


Redonner sa fierté à une collectivité pourrait bien 
être le résultat d’un plus grand soin à apporter aux travaux 
et constructions qu’effectue la municipalité elle-méme. 
Une telle dépense des deniers publics s'exprime surtout 
dans l’apparence des rues. Dans la présente livraison de 
la REVUE, le professeur Oberlander croit que nous 
pourrions tirer profit de la belle apparence extérieure 
d’une collectivité, tout comme la ménagère se plait dans 
un intérieur agréable. 


Le professeur Bardet donne les grandes lignes d’une 
technique prometteuse susceptible d’amener la spontanéité 
et la variété dans les programmes d’urbanisme plus im- 
portants. 

Un organisme administratif bien renseigné et dont 
l’action peut s'exercer sans heurts, mais avec autorité et 
connaissance, voila ce qui peut assurer l'aménagement de 
villes où il sera agréable de vivre. L’ouvrier qui souhaite 
trouver plaisir a retourner au foyer, le marchand qui, 
dans un édifice de la rue principale, a engagé tout son 
avoir, les parents qui tiennent a former les jeunes, le 
contribuable qui désire une administration saine et le 
directeur d’entreprise qui s'intéresse aux moyens d’aug- 
menter la production seront tous déçus tant que leur 
ville demeurera une agglomération que tout le monde 
délaisse. Tout programme d'urbanisme est, en définitive, 
jugé par le nombre de citoyens qui en envisagent la 
réalisation avec un réel contentement. 


Le conseiller économique de la Société centrale 
d’hypothéques et de logement a fait observer, récemment, 
que le nombre d'habitations est encore loin de répondre 
aux besoins du pays. Selon lui, nous pouvons supposer 
qu'avant 1955, les travaux de construction aux fins de la 
défense ralentiront et que la construction de maisons 
pourrait alors s'élever jusqu'à 130,000 logements par 
année. Jusqu'ici, les mesures législatives et l’aide finan- 
cière visaient à satisfaire les besoins les plus apparents. 
Lorsque la demande populaire consistait surtout à réclamer 
la construction de ‘tant de milliers de demeures par 
année’, ce qu'on construisait valait évidemment . . . ce 
que ça valait. La période actuelle de retard dans la con- 
struction est l’occasion heureuse qui s'offre pour montrer 
les avantages de l’urbanisme afin d’obliger les Canadiens 
à regarder de nouveau leurs villes avant de se relancer 
simplement dans la construction d’un plus grand nombre 
d'unités de logement. 
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Le professeur d'urbanisme de l'Université de la Colombie-Britannique souhaite 
qu’on s'occupe davantage de la composition des rues et de ce qui doit les border. 
Les photographies (de Graham Warrington) nous font saisir les besoins que 
comporte cette étape finale de Vurbanisme et les possibilités qu’elle offre. 


FURNISHING THE STREET 


4. deal has been written about the Science of Building Cities, and 
a great number of plans lavishly produced in the name of some 
unfailing scientific process of town planning. Methods of scientific 
appraisal have been evolved, survey techniques have been perfected, 
much information about man’s physical environment and his behaviour 
within it has been assembled. We are learning to measure our environ- 
ment, whether or not it fits the Body Community; we can determine 
where the fabric of cities has been too tight and produced bruises, and 
where it has been too loosely fitted with consequent waste. These 
observed or sometimes deduced facts form the all-important basis for 
making decisions about present and future changes in a city’s develop- 
ment; they are the means to an end. But no proposal or plan is better 
than its ultimate execution in bricks and mortar. That essential realiza- 
tion places a far-reaching significance on the spatial or visually effective 
dimension of planning. This aspect has often been neglected in urban 
planning, or at best been abandoned to platitudinous, cliché solutions." 


by Peter Oberlander* 


Little has been written or done about the Art of Building 
Cities. Only a sprinkling of fashionable ‘asides’ has been 
devoted to this aspect of city building since Camillo 
Sitte? wrote his book sixty years ago, or since Hegeman? 
collected Civic Art in 1922. This absence of printed 
material could lead one to believe that a lack of interest 
existed. This is hardly true; rather a deepseated reluc- 
tance to investigate what are often considered the im- 
ponderables in planning seems to characterize most recent 
plans. 

At the opening of the 20th century the first formal 
town planning efforts were launched on this continent. 
The City Beautiful was then the acknowledged objective. 
Planning for greater Toronto had its beginning in that 


* The author was trained in architecture at McGill University, 
and is a Master of City Planning of Harvard University. He is 
Assistant Professor of Community and Regional Planning at the 
University of British Columbia. In addition to work at Black 
Mountain College, the (then) Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning in Britain, and Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, he has been associated with a United Nations study of 
training in planning. 
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period. A citizens’ organization known as the Toronto 
Guild of Civic Art was formed in 1897 to promote 
interest in a more beautiful Toronto. By 1907, the city 
council had made a grant of $1,000 to this Guild towards 
the preparation of a plan published a year later as À 
Report on a Comprehensive Plan for Systematic Civic 
Improvements in Toronto.“ 

Chicago is another example. The Commerce Club 
of Chicago commissioned Burnham and Bennett to pre- 
pare a comprehensive plan for the city in 1909." The 
spectacular foreshore development on Lake Michigan, 
the outer drive with its classic civic buildings are the 
eloquent testimony of the grand concept that underlay 
the City Beautiful movement. The architectural forms 
associated with this period of town planning discredited 
the whole concept of ‘city beautiful’; this then set the 
stage for the unrestricted sway of ‘city efficient’ which 
came to its full flower in the roaring 20. 

The City Efficient movement was in many ways a 
reaction to the weaknesses of the City Beautiful concept. 
In the past, Canadian cities seem conscious only of a 
choice between efficient or beautiful, and the latter often 
merely skin-deep. It is the contention of this paper that 
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FURNISHING THE 


STREET 


In this case the functional tradition asserts a constant 
and strong influence; the two-tone pavement indicates a 
functional difference, the light colour is concrete in slab 
form catering to car parking, whereas the dark is asphalt 
designed to carry moving traffic only. Difference in 
texture, difference in colour, difference in scale—they all 
express the dual capacity of the carriageway and provide 
an excellent example of an aesthetic by-product of con- 
siderable importance to the entire outdoor room, the 
street. The use of different floor materials to satisfy 
different technical requirements has extensive aesthetic 
possibilities, if handled with restraint and not left to 
chance; the joints between various materials must not 
just happen—but must be fitted like parquet flooring, 
linoleum, or rush matting indoors. 


This is an ‘urban furrow’ plowed deep into the street 
floor, formed of steel for permanency, and breaking up 
the unity of the floor in scale and material; nothing can 
be sown in these troughs, they are time-bound reminders 
of the first important stage of urban expansion through 
mass transportation. 


Every heavily used floor needs cleaning and scrubbing 
with water and demands its drains; these pierce the street 
surface and provide a third dimension. The open-air 
room is connected to some endless system of circulation, 
bottomless in its continuity, adding a sense of mystery. 
As an element of form and texture, they may serve as 
accent or point of termination of a given street surface— 
drain it visually as well as physically. 


In addition to acting as a floor the street surface has 
become a signboard; street names carved in it often 
survive the changing street naming fashions and represent 
permanent records of the civic great. Note the good 
and simple lettering, a square letter with no frills, easily 
readable. 


Not all lettering is quite so permanent, 
though it may be equally clear and con- 
sistent in form and useful in function; such 
commands inscribed on our city floor make 
us increasingly conscious of what it looks 
like. 


Not all the sign language is two dimensional; 


‘gopher eyes’ emerge from the mysterious 
underground to blink at the approaching 
motorist, particularly at night, communi- 
cating with him in their own secret code, 
perhaps warning him of impending disaster: 
an unusual floor element. 


PETER OBERLANDER 


The signboard aspect of city pavement is increasing rapidly. It is not 
always immediately intelligible, and study of it is therefore of even 
greater visual importance; these are the symbols or conventions known 
to most users of streets, a sign language all its own. The interesting 
geometric pattern on an otherwise endless surface of black top, is 
yellow car lane marking adding a touch of gayness. 


As indoors, not all floors are on the same level. They may even change 
in the same room and by their differences in level tend to set up several 
separate space relations. A small whitewashed retaining fence and 
occasional steps from one level to the other provide an interesting 
diversity in the outdoor room. Differences in level intelligently 
exploited can provide changing aspects of the same simple vista along 
a street. 
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The street wall more than any other part of the outdoor room reflects 
some conscious design; at least, most of the parts that compose this ‘wall’ 
have been built according to some design. The many facades of indivi- 
dual buildings collectively form the outdoor room’s walls, and are respon- 
sible for much of the urban chaos in its overall impression; there are many 
ways in which this anarchy manifests itself. Comparative order results 
from the repetition of a single unit; each individual element may be 
complicated or disorderly in itself, but collected and repeated in a row, 
a simple continuity is achieved which establishes a definite ‘wall’. The 
elements of the ‘wall’ usually exhibit a life of their own which may 
determine the character of the whole. Bay windows introduce an inter- 
esting undulation into the wall, and separate units set in their own space 
break the continuity. These changes and differences are inherent in the 
diversity of urban life; no rigorously applied building line or any other 
administrative device should rigidly compress buildings along a street into 
a superficial uniformity. These deviations, one from the next, should 
be recognized, especially if based on genuine functional differences, and 
employed to create a variety in our outdoor rooms that reflects the 
variety within the community! In an existing building the most 
common change, and visually often 
the most disastrous, is from residen- 
tial use to commercial. The old frame 
house, originally a single family 
building, suddenly pushes its ground 
floor façade out to accommodate a 
shop; the original street facade is 
destroyed and the total wall impres- 
sion shattered, a physical and visual 
intrusion into the outdoor room 
which radically alters its scale, form 
and architectural character. This is 
the visual evidence of a change in 
zoning or at least a variance. The 
multiplicity of lettering in the ad- 
vertisements contributes much to 
the confusion. Sometimes a previous 
land-use will survive in function and 
form. An ‘urban sandwich’ may re- 
sult. These accidents of land use 
change could be utilized construc- 
tively in achieving a variety in the 
wall based on changing function. 


A popular Edwardian device to endow 
a new building with maturity and grace 
was ivy, or some other clinging vine, 
which obscured the true nature of the 
façade. It adds a new element to our 
wall: a detailed texture. Used with a 
measure of restraint as to quantity and 
kind of plant, considerable life can be 
brought to the outdoor room—as with 
the papered wall indoors. The wind and 
the sun can achieve a playfulness and 
changing accent on an otherwise stark 
stretch of wall. 


The building facades lining our streets 
can lose their original form or function 
entirely. Mammoth billboards obscure or 
distort the buildings that support them 
and the street appearance is basically 
altered. The space around such billboard 
buildings is usually large and often un- 
related to the street facade of which 
they are parts. The basic continuity of 
the street and its scale of volume and 
surface texture has been destroyed for 
a limited commercial end. It is not a 
question of banishing advertising from 
our urban scene; on the contrary, we 
should become far more enterprising in 
the provision of specially designed facili- 
ties. The advertisement posts or kiosks 
in European cities are well known and 
are designed to take posters; they add 
great gayety within orderliness. Adver- 
tisements can become an integral part 
of the urban scene rather than being 
plastered all over buildings indiscrimi- 
nately—an eyesore can become a great 
decorative motif.’ 


Billboards should provide a very desirable touch of 
colour to outdoor space, especially at night; but they 
must be simple and bold in design and in keeping with 
the room in which they appear, like a well-chosen 
picture carefully placed on a wall, they should be con- 
ceived as part of the street scene and they should com- 
pliment it. 


As in any room, it seems necessary sometimes to divide 
the outdoor space with a barrier that is not solid, an 
outdoor partition establishing a visual screen between 
one area and another—it may be to separate footpath 
from carriageway or parking lot. Various means of 
separation can be used with different functional and 
visual results. A row of trees creates a visual barrier 
and a bold rhythmic pattern of light and dark on the 
pavement, strongly articulating the outdoor space. A 
wire mesh fence is a physical more than a visual barrier, 
and yet produces a continuous fine pattern across the 
sidewalk (see page 119). The visual effects are very 
different, should be recognized as such and made to 
count in choosing outdoor partitions. 


The ‘ceiling’ appears as the greatest variable in the out- 
door space and the least controllable in design. The 
character and momentary impact of a street is often 
determined by the sky, its lighting effect and cloud 
forms, or at least so much as can be seen through the 
frame of roof tops. The outdoor room changes con- 
siderably over the daily cycle of sunrise, high noon, 
dusk and sunset. These are the true imponderables of 
the room’s visual impression even as they are indoors. 
One element of the ceiling that could be designed is 
overhead wiring. Less and less seems visible of the sky 
through the thickening mesh of overhead wires and their 
pendants: lamps and traffic signals. An interesting abstract 
pattern may result, but an unnecessary intrusion upon 
the openness of the outdoor room. A few harmless wires 
stretching from pole to pole have grown into a formid- 
able network threatening to strangle such innocent by- 
standers as the buildings. The outdoor room is being 
cluttered up by weird wires, claustrophobia seems immi- 
nent. Exposed wiring has long since been abandoned 
indoors. 
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FURNITURE | 


Any room or space depends heavily on its furniture and furnishings 
to give physical and visual comfort; the outdoor room or street is 
no exception. Unfortunately this has seldom been realized. Most 
street equipment—be it for lighting, traffic control, communication 
or any of a multitude of purposes—has arrived haphazardly and 
sporadically on the street scene. Considered individually the forms 
are often unrelated to their function, crude in detail and clumsy in 
their disposition on the pavement. Attempts at beautification of 
single components have often been naive and imitative in motif. 


Bes À Lg Basic equipment exhibiting little imagination 
/ fa Sr 7 in form or colour; it seems easier to lean on 
= it than to deposit waste in it. Such essential 

LASTING REIT : 4 furniture geg ee Pace r a er Ce 
recognizable by its shape and colour; multiple 

FOR ALL INTERIOR SURFACES exhorting slogans should not be required. Eve 
PROTECTS men Sr ` ; appeal can encourage its use far better than 


admonishing phrases. A well designed waste 
basket at regular intervals throughout the city 
could establish a very welcome rhythmic 
theme in major streets. 


The weary pedestrian may welcome the bench while waiting for 
the bus, but he will derive little enjoyment from its design and still 
less from its vulgar inscription. Ít is adding insult to injury, to 
advertise lasting beauty with this piece of street furniture." 


The new-born suburb swept 
away all natural growth on 
arrival. Now it tries to replace 
what it need not have destroyed. 
The bulk mail box protects the 
struggling maple from molesta- 
tion. 


Your wate and fate seems an in- 
triguing combination; they may 
even be interdependent. In any 
case a rare piece of urban furni- 
ture in an unusually austere 
garb. 


a 
pe ée 


Lighting standards seem the greatest offenders against simple design. They 
have been tricked out in endless ways, and made to look like things they 
obviously are not. ‘Ornamental street lighting standard’ is the trade term 
for Grecian urn perched on top of Renaissance pilaster, sometimes Victorian 
Ornate, sometimes Moderne Chaste—in any case irrelevant both to its func- 
tion and to the aesthetic totality of the street scene. There are other ways 
of obtaining character and interest in streets than by overloading street lights 
or clocks with symbols of abandoned fashions, or by embellishing repetitive 


geometric forms characteristic of our industrial age with ‘art nouveau” 
foliage, slightly fossilized. Lighting standards can be put to all sorts of 
other supporting uses with good results. There seems little need for more 
things to stand around; consolidation of street-names and bus-route signs is 
sound functionally and aesthetically. But the light itself should not try to 
be a torch delicately poised on that anachronistic device a ‘hand wrought 
bracket’. 


Hydrants more than most street furniture have always insisted on being 
their simple functional selves and have scored high in providing a welcome 
spot of colour along many street? Some may be more elaborate than 
others and even evoke whimsical visual associations: the outstretched arms 
of a traffic policeman, or a hydra-headed monster set among overgrown 
suburban weeds. The immediate surroundings determine the implied 
allegory, a simple way of introducing occasional humour into the outdoor 
room. 


The parking metre, that recent addi- 
tion to many Canadian cities, is 
threatening to crowd the pedestrian 
domain even further. There are indi- 
cations that the original simple form 
and function—restricted to collecting 
money and counting time—may be 
enlarged to become a billboard for 
public signs or advertising. It would 
be nothing short of tragic to have 
these simple elements, appearing in 
great numbers throughout Canadian 
cities, complicated and misused. 


More and more objects are placed on 
Canadian city streets, competing with 
each other for attention and the 
limited space at strategic locations. 
This increase of equipment demands 
that each individual item be simple 
and take its place within the total 
street scene. Individually they must 
lose their self-conscious desire to be 
pretty and important, and strive 
through group relationship to demon- 
strate their significance. The lack of 
collective design of the many objects 
along streets seems to stem from the 
fact that they arrived at different 
times, and are placed by different 
public agencies. This hardly excuses 
quarrels within families of equipment 
(like mail and parcel boxes, or light- 
ing standards carrying street lights 
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and traffic signals). Casual sowing of street gadgets seems especi- 
ally incongruous where there has been official concern to beautify 
streets. Our example is Elgin Street in Ottawa.t* Expensive 
beautification was only skin deep; the beautifiers ignored the 
simple functional objects of daily use collectively constituting a 
major part of the appearance of the street. Their presence must 
be recognized, and co-ordination in their design and placement 
exercized between the various responsible agencies. In this view 
there are at least twenty items of public equipment standing on 
public land with no other relationships between them than mere 
geographic accident. Grouping of the many diverse objects will 
not only achieve a visual integration and orderliness but could 
achieve a certain rationalization of use. Certain objects could 
serve more than one function, thereby reducing the total number 
of pieces standing about. A minimum of free-standing equip- 
ment, designed as integrated elements built into their position on 
the street, should replace the helter-skelter arrangement occurring 
at almost every street corner. The basic relationship thus estab- 
lished between the objects themselves and their location would 
result in a kind of ‘family kinship’* which is the hallmark of 
good industrial products. 
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The growing complexity of urban life seems to 
produce a steadily expanding number of signs 
to caution the pedestrian or motorist. Some of 
these signs use well-known symbols to convey 
their message, others rely on simple words. One 
used to watch for the red light to change; then 
an amber light was introduced as a warning 
signal; later a green arrow was added to indicate 
which way a motorist might turn. Finally the 
pedestrian achieved his own set of signals. All 
these signals are made separately, and often piled 
on top of one another; a veritable Christmas tree 
with glittering toys hanging on it all year round 
(see frontispiece in this issue). 


The city dweller’s observation and reaction must 
have become dulled by the simple red and green 
light changes. Now more explicit instructions 
have been introduced, and they appeal to his 
literary mind rather than directly to his eyes. 
Perhaps the next step will be directed to his sense 
of hearing. Where does all this lead? The 
signals are essential; but the design habit in their 
individual character and relationship to each 
other seems equally important. Otherwise they 
may fail to do their functional job; they may 
even cancel each other out in their impact upon 
people. Certainly they add nothing to the street 
scene aesthetically. 


Street names and direction signs depend on clear 
lettering and precise location for their effect and 
usefulness. They must be readable by pedestrian 
and motorist, a requirement that dictates sizes of 
sign and lettering as well as height from the 
pavement. Multiplicity of signs confuse and 
diminish the value of every one." 


It is difficult enough to find one’s way through a newly 
settled section of a city and to locate a specific street 
(especially at night) without having to read vertical 
signs, which disobey a basic rule of legibility, not being 
readable from left to right. There seems little to recom- 
mend these vertical sign posts. 


This brief examination of the various parts of an urban 
street, considered as an outdoor room, leads us to em- 
phasize the need for: 


1. Better individual designs of all parts composing the 
‘room’ especially of the rapidly multiplying ‘furni- 
ture’: 

2. Improved group relationships between all parts, 
greater recognition of the importance of group 
design and related placement in the urban scene; 


3. More multi-purpose ‘furniture’ and thereby a lesser 
number of items; 

4. Greater recognition by public authorities concerned 
with the ‘room’ built on public land, of their 
responsibility and great potential influence for good 
urban design. 


Nowhere, it seems, is Canadian society more on trial 
aesthetically than in the kind of communities it builds. 
A great deal of emphasis has been placed on the need 
for well-informed and continuous public support for 
community planning in Canada. Disastrous effects of the 
lack of this support have often been recognized. But the 
public can support only what it judges to be worthy of 
support. How can ‘the man in the street’ judge planners 
and their plans except by what he sees in the street? 


NOTE ON PSYCHOLOGY IN CIVIC DESIGN 


This kind of case study yields an impression of the quality of 
design of various elements in our streets, and it points to the 
importance of their visual integration. Little if any guidance can 
be obtained from this method on the ways and means of incor- 
porating greater aesthetic successes in plans for cities and towns 
as they grow and develop. 

We have learned a great deal about the scientific approach 
to community planning and in fact need to develop it a great deal 
further. There is still only a minority of Canadian cities that can 
rely on origin and destination counts for the design of their 
transportation facilities; there are even fewer that can refer to a 
comprehensive socio-economic analysis of their housing needs. 
Yet, the mere widening of streets to accommodate traffic, or to 
build a new housing project, badly as it may be needed, alone 
and in isolation is not making our Canadian cities more beautiful 
or more interesting. It may increase their efficiency and solve 
exceedingly pressing technical and social problems, but that can 
hardly be enough. What will the widened street look like? How 
will the new group of houses gradually become part of the overall 
urban panorama? These are questions that have seldom been 
asked in our cities and that taken together constitute civic design: 
the creation of our townscape. 

Much is being said for higher physical standards in our cities; 
but few seem to see the need for correspondingly higher visual 
standards. How can these visual sensations be objectively described 
and how can they be consciously created by a physical planner? 

Community planners have traditionally turned to other 
sciences and arts for help with their problems. They have liber- 
ally borrowed methods and techniques from the sociologist, 
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economist, engineer, architect, geographer, and many others. In 
this field of aesthetics we must also turn to a new science which 
may have some guidance for us; this is the study of the nature, 
origins, and consequences of human sensations, especially of man’s 
visual sensations derived from his environment. 

Man’s reaction to his surroundings is to a very large extent 
based on what he sees; by comparison to man’s other senses a dis- 
proportionate amount of information about his environment is 
obtained through the eyes.15 Astonishingly little attention seems 
to have been paid to this process of visual sensation and the 
psycho-physiological processes on which it is based. How does 
man find his way around this world? and how does he form value 
judgments about his environment? Would that knowledge not 
fundamentally aid the planner in providing for it and achieving 
visual values of lasting aesthetic importance? It would establish 
an objective basis for visual design and its rational application in 
urban planning. 

One pioneer student of what and how man sees is Prof. 
Adelbert Ames, Jr., who has experimented at the Dartmouth Eye 
Institute for more than twenty years, trying to relate vision and 
perception to human behaviour.i7 The Institute’s important in- 
vestigations into vision in relation to human functions have yielded 
some significant findings. 

Although the human organism in its behaviour acts as a result 
of stimuli, these stimuli have in themselves no meaning. Signi- 
ficances are related to stimuli in consciousness, and they are then 
experienced by the organism as sensations. The meanings thus 
attached to stimuli are derived entirely from the organism’s prior 
experience.1§ 

The function of sensations is not to disclose the innate 
character of a thing as such or its spatial position. It is to establish 
between the evolving organism and the ever-changing environment 
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a relationship on the basis of which the organism may effectively 
carry out its purpose. This means that sensations are prognostic 
directives for purposeful actions.1” 


In other words, vision and perception are two different things. 
Vision is simply the mechanical reception of images by the eye; 
perception is a mental process in which the cues to reality as 
supplied by the eye (like the relative size of objects or their 
position within a group) are evaulated in terms of experience. 
Man does not see what exists, but rather what he recognizes as 
reality, based on previous experience with comparable stimuli. 
This distinction is important: for if perception depends on sub- 
jective interpretation it is fallible. Extensive tests at Dartmouth 
and later at Princeton’s Psychology Department have shown just 
how fallible it can be.2? 

One of the basic requirements of man’s artifacts, if they are 
to aid him effectively, is that they be readily recognizable as to 
their intended use. A street waste basket should look like some- 
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thing to receive waste paper and rubbish and not like a mail box 
where parcels and letters are to be deposited. The fact that such 
receptacles are commonly labelled—LITTER, WASTE or RUB- 
BISH—is an indication of how little faith public authorities have 
in the ability of ‘the man in the street’ to recognize his artifacts. 
The verbal tag proclaims how incompletely the waste paper basket 
expresses its purposes by its form, colour and position. 

The Dartmouth and other studies suggest that ‘pure form’ 
and ‘beauty’ are neither absolute (being determined by the prior 
conditioning of the individuals) nor unrelated to the purposes that 
are intellectually or logically known to man. These conclusions 
seem exceedingly important in relation to ‘public artifacts’ or the 
public environment of our cities. “The Form of tools and build- 
ings used in common by the public should be such as to arouse 
visual awareness of potential purposes and value satisfactions 
common to the whole group." That places an exceedingly 
onerous responsibility upon the architect, planner or public official 
in designing man’s public environment. 
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L'ORGANISATION POLYPHONIQUE 


DANS LA COMPOSITION DES GRANDS ENSEMBLES 


N° pes besoins urgents de l’urbaniste, le problème de la 
composition des vastes ensembles ne se pose pas 
seulement à lui, de nos jours, mais à tout architecte. En 
effet, l’époque des masses, des foules, des grands nombres 
et de la vitesse, autrement dit des échelles hypertrophiées 
et des rythmes accélérés, ne permet plus d'appliquer les 
recettes traditionnelles de composition architecturale. 
Les démesures d'échelle et de rythme entraînent à une 
recherche préalable des structures qui leur sont liées. 
Jadis, une recette éprouvée de composition monumentale 
visait—depuis le Roi-Soleil, centre d’un macrocosme—a 
la subordination à un élément majeur “centre et raison 
d’être de la composition”. 

Nous avons déjà fait remarquer qu'à la suite de 
l'analyse des organismes, notre définition de la composition 
était infiniment plus large et plus souple que celle, classi- 
que, que donne l’Essai sur l'Architecture: “Composer, 
c’est grouper des éléments pour en faire un tout homo- 
gène et complet, de telle sorte qu'aucune partie de ce tout 
ne puisse se suffire à elle-même, mais que toutes au con- 
traire se subordonnent plus ou moins à un élément com- 
mun d'intérêt, centre et raison d’être de la composition”. 
Or l’observation du processus de la création nous montre 
qu'il faut “Dégager d'un Tout des éléments hiérarchisés 
dont les rapports entre eux et avec le Tout traduisent la 
hiérarchie des valeurs et des fonctions”. 

C'est qu’en effet les “Tout” ont changé d’échelle; il ne 
ee ; i : x , 
s'agit pius d'un Palais de Justice en soi ou d’une Cathé- 
drale en soi, mais d’un palais et d’une cathédrale dans son 
cadre, lui-même dans son quartier, lui-même dans sa ville, 
elle-même dans une région. Le Tout n’est plus limité à 
lui-même; il n’est qu'un échelon dans l'échelle des “Tout”. 


* Gaston Bardet est directeur des études de l’Institut International 
d'Urbanisme Appliqué de Bruxelles, ainsi que professeur à 
l'Université d'Alger. Il a été visiting-professor à plusieurs 
Universités de Amerique latine. Chef de l’agence d Architec- 
ture de VExposition Internationale de Paris, 1937, il voit de près 
le chaos architectural qui lui fait “renoncer à exercer le métier 
d'architecte avant d’avoir une doctrine de base”. Depuis 1937, 
il a publié une dizaine de livres stimulants sur l'urbanisme. La 
fondation, en 1947, de l’Institut de Bruxelles lui permet de mettre 
au point, avec ses disciples, les principes de composition des 
grands ensembles qui s'appellent “organisation polyphonique”. 


par Gaston Bardet* 


l'organe d’un organisme, lui-même organe d'un organisme 
supérieur (Loi de Niels Bohr). Nous retrouvons la 
vision cosmique d'échelons fédérés entre eux, hiérarchisés, 
ayant des rapports complexes entre eux, ne Se subordon- 
nant pas seulement A un centre commun mais à des centres 
divers. 

Bien sur, il y a déjà des exemples de grandes composi- 
tions exécutées suivant ce principe: l’Acropole d’Athenes, 
ou le complexe Ville X Palais X Jardins de Versailles, 
malgré la subordination monarchique 4 la Cour de 
Marbre. Mais nous sommes là dans l’Art Urbain, et dé- 
passons les programmes architecturaux proprements dits. 
Aujourd'hui, au lieu des programmes “relativement” 
simples de jadis, les artistes se trouvent face à des 
programmes extrêmement complexes “relativement” à la 
capacité d’étreinte de notre cerveau humain, fait pour 
“ne marcher que d’un pas à la fois” comme le fantassin 
Péguy. 

Un temple grec ou une cathédrale offraient un pro- 
gramme simple, et surtout un seul centre d'intérêt: une 
vaste salle à couvrir à laquelle tout se subordonnait. Pour 
résoudre ce programme, les constructeurs disposaient 
d'expériences centenaires et en outre du plus précieux 
facteur de diversité: le Temps. 

Aujourd’hui, un architecte doit bâtir pour des foules 
immenses, des organismes aussi compliqués qu’une uni- 
versité, un palais international, un centre civique, un 
quartier, voire une cité, et ce, en un temps record. On 
lui demande de résoudre l’imbrication de dizaines de 
grands services d’échelles et de fonctions différentes et 
enfin de trouver pour cette association—quasi sans précé- 
dent—d’éléments hétérogènes, voire hétéroclites une en- 
veloppe plastique qui réalise l’unité! 

On sait comment certains prétendent atteindre cette 
unité? ... Nous avons vu, en Argentine, couronner le 
projet de concours d’un vaste palais de justice où tous les 
éléments étaient mis en une seule caisse. Nous voyons 
des universités, des hôpitaux qui ne trouvent leur unité 

ue dans l’uniformité et la pauvreté des éléments assemblés 
et “mis en boîte”. Ces petites "grandes compositions" se 
jugent et se jaugent d'un coup d'oeil, d'un seul coup 
d'oeil, car elles sont totalement vides. Elles sont aussi 
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vidées de substance qu'un tableau cubiste ou une affiche 
publicitaire par rapport à un Breughel. D'un seul coup 
d'oeil, on épuise la toile cubiste ou l’affiche-coup-de-poing. 
Devant un Breughel, ou tout autre primitif, le regard est 
retenu parfois pendant des heures. "La multiplicité des 
motifs, souligne André Lhote, montre non seulement la 
richesse d’imagination des artistes, mais la puissance d’at- 
tention du spectateur, dont le regard était capable de 
revenir sans cesse sur ses traces et de reprendre infati- 
gablement son investigation. Une oeuvre à cette époque 
pouvait mériter le titre d’inépuisable”. Elle l'était, spiri- 
tuellement parlant. 

Les artistes se plaignent de la dégradation de l’oeil de 
leur public; mais n’en sont-ils pas responsables lorsqu’eux- 
mêmes ne lui présentent que d'immenses surfaces nues, 
des répétitions monotones d’éléments standardisés. Com- 
ment l'oeil exercerait-il ses facultés de choix, comme 
autrefois, dans “ces replis de vieilles capitales”, riches en 
associations d’idées, dont parle Baudelaire? 

Or qui ne sait, comme l’observe André Lhote, que 
“le plus grand ennemi du plasticien, c’est la répétition”, 
base de l’industrie de masse. 

Redisons-le: Les soi-disant architectes ‘modernes’ ont 
confondu le rythme et la répétition, alors qu'on ne les 
confond pas en musique; chacun sait distinguer le tic-tac 
d’un métronome des leitmotive insistants de “l Apprenti 
sorcier” de Dukas ou du “Boléro” de Ravel. Nul ne 
confond la musique avec le bruit. Il ne faut pas con- 
fondre non plus l’architecture avec l’industrie. | 

La psychologie expérimentale montre que la répétition 
d’un son ou d’un élément visuel identique conduit à une 
courbe en forme de cloche; tout d’abord la sensation 
croît avec l'excitation mais très vite, au bout de 9 à 10 
répétitions, on atteint un plafond, puis, si la répétition se 
fait insistante, comme un glas, il y a décroissance de la 
sensation. On sait alors que—d’après les études de 


Pavlov sur les réflexes conditionnés—des excitations de 
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Plan de Versailles: 
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faible intensité, monotones et répétées, provoquent une 
inhibition qui s’irradie sur toute la surface corticale. 
Autrement dit, se développe une sorte d’engourdissement 
qui conduit à l’hypnose, à l’hébétude. 

Avons-nous le droit d'imposer un langage plastique 
que la psychologie expérimentale dénonce comme amenant 
l’abrutissement? Bien au contraire, l'artiste qui doit étre 
le gardien des facultés de création—face aux slogans 
commerciaux ou politiques—doit recréer des abris contre 
le “Vil des foules”, dénoncé en 1938 par le professeur 
Tchakotine. 

Au lieu de cela, nous voyons présenter des cités-jardins 
formées par l'addition de maisons identiques et nous 
constatons que de grands architectes, qui passent des mois, 
voire des années, à polir un type de fenêtre ou de loge- 
ment parfait, lorsqu'il s'agira d’assembler ces logements 
pour en faire une cité, aboutiront soit à des casernes 
débitées au décamètre, soit à un pointillisme de villas 
identiques au garde à vous ou en quinconces! La encore 
l’uniformité militarisante succède à l’unité vivifiante.* 

Serait-ce que nos architectes manquent de génie? 
Nullement, disons-le franchement, dans tous les grands 
ensembles que nous avons visités, si le problème est mal 
résolu, c’est qu’il est mal posé. 


COMMENT RETROUVER LA COMPLEXITE DU REEL? 


Il ny a pas de cerveau humain (même à notre époque 
de prétendus sur-hommes) qui puisse embrasser les pro- 
grammes modernes des grands nombres. Aucun archi- 
tecte n’est capable de composer tous les bâtiments d’une 
université sans tomber dans une uniformité regrettable. 
Aucun urbaniste n’est capable de dessiner le plan d’une 


1 De son côté, Alvar Aalto précise: “En Finlande, nous n'avons 
pas 3 ou 4 modèles de fenêtres standardisées, mais 300, afin que 
la standardisation flexible n’entraine point la militarisation et la 
dictature, 


cité avec l’emplacement de chaque maison, même s’il 
s’agit de quelques “types” qu'il disposera à ces emplace- 
ments. Un artiste peut concevoir une “esquisse direc- 
trice” mais non dessiner les détails (ou même, comme dans 
la pratique, diriger simplement le dessin de ces détails) s’il 
veut obtenir une création vivante et non psychiquement 
abrutissante. 

Chacun de nous sait bien qu’il n’a qu’un certain nombre 
“d'arrangement”, de “motif idéal” dans la tête comme 
dans la main; il sera donc très vite épuisé et se répétera. 
S'il cherche coûte que coûte a se renouveler, il ne créera 
plus une diversité naturelle mais artificielle, forcée, aussi 
pénible au regard qu’à l’exécutant. Il doit donc se faire 
relayer—comme dans une course de relais—et lorsque la 
fatigue de création risque de se faire sentir, passer le 
crayon à son coéquipier. N'ayant ainsi à fournir qu’une 
partie de l'effort, chacun le fera intensément et en gardant 
toute sa fraîcheur créatrice. 

Si nous rappelons, avec lord Balfour et Meyerson, que 
la nature a “une structure fibreuse”, nous pressentons que 
pour recréer du réel, il faudra procéder par “entretissage” 
afin d'obtenir un tissu urbain suffisamment complexe pour 
supporter la comparaison avec la complexité du réel. 
Certes, nous ne pouvons le faire que d’une façon ap- 
prochée, mais combien plus profonde et plus riche que 
la prétendue simplicité des jeux de cubes “simplistes” à 
laquelle se réduit arbitrairement l'urbanisme qui se prétend 
moderne. | 

Répétons-le, quel que soit son talent, nul ne peut 
réussir la composition d’un vaste ensemble qu’en multi- 
pliant les cerveaux et les tâches, en donnant à chacun de 
ses collaborateurs des occasions de renouvellement et en 
provoquant un véritable entrelacement de contributions 
personnelles. 

II faut travailler en équipe, mais nullement sous la 
forme actuelle où, dans une agence, chaque équipier est 
étroitement spécialisé; l’un étudiant les maisons, l’autre 
les canalisations, le troisième les jardins, le quatrième les 
devis, le cinquième perdant son temps à remplir les 
paperasses de l’étatisme envahissant, etc. . . ce qui aboutit, 
comme on le sait, à la sclérose rapide de la majorité des 
équipiers. 

C’est pourquoi—ayant à former de véritables urban- 
istes—j’ai mis au point l'Organisation Polyphonique et 
Vai appliquée dans l’Institut International d'Urbanisme de 
Bruxelles, à un projet de Cité de lair pour 5,000 familles, 
cité devant abriter les 5,000 employés d’un aéroport inter- 
continental et leurs familles ainsi que les hôtes temporaires, 
pilotes étrangers, passagers en transit, et enfin, un artisanat 
d’instruments de précision. 

La cité est située en bordure d’un plateau de faible 
pente sans accident topographique sauf quelques ruisseaux, 
haies et bouquets d’arbres. Il s’agit d’une véritable dé- 
monstration de cité entièrement neuve, à construire, en 
cinq ans, sur 200 hectares environ. 

L'équilibre fonctionnel de cette cité doit être re- 
cherché par tous les moyens, notamment par l'insertion 


GASTON BARDET 
des éléments complémentaires de l’activité propre de 
l'aérodrome. Déjà la variété psycho-sociale des habitants 
lui enlève tout caractère d’uniformité démographique. 
On y côtoiera depuis les Saint-Exupéry et les Mermoz 
jusqu’au simple gardien de nuit. Il y aura des savants, 
des mécaniciens de grande classe et des balayeurs, des 
hôtesses de l’air et des cuisiniers, des interprètes et des 
douaniers, sans oublier les familles indoues ou musulmanes, 
les touristes américains et artistes de music-hall qu’on 
rencontre dans tous les aéroports. 

Pour composer un tel ensemble, il faut d’abord le 
mettre à l’échelle en toutes ses parties. 

La grande difficulté du “paysage urbain” vient de ce 
qu’il comporte des éléments aussi hétérogènes que des 
maisons et des arbres, des poteaux et des haies, des mouve- 
ments de terrains et des rubans de macadam, des cerceaux 
d'enfants et des automobiles et que ces différents objets 
ne sont que des outils de mouvement ou de repos pour 
des hommes. Or, il faut obtenir une unité générale en 
maintenant des rapports réels entre des éléments dis- 
semblables; il faut encore que (comme en un tableau de 
primitif) chaque secteur de la composition possède égale- 
ment son unité propre qui ne nuise pas aux grandes 
dominantes. 

L’erreur de la plupart des compositions de ville sim- 
plifiées et simplistes—qui sont publiées dans les revues— 
vient de ce qu'elles sacrifient tout à un grand axe ou à 
quelques grands volumes. Ceci était licite lorsqu'il s’agis- 
sait, jadis, de composition architecturale simple: la coupole 
de Saint-Pierre ou la Cour de Marbre de Versailles, mais 
ne l’est déjà plus dans une composition telle qu’un palais 
de justice ou une université. Désormais il y a divers 
centres d'intérêt comme dans les villes médiévales ou 
aztèques en lesquelles chaque clocher ou chaque autel- 

yramidal balise un quartier différent. Dès que lon 
dépasse l'échelle du quartier, la composition devient poly- 
centrique. 

Mais même à l’intérieur du quartier il y a des sous- 
quartiers secondaires et chaque groupe d’habitation doit 
être lui-même un tableau urbain complet, une petite 
société équilibrée. Autrement dit, chaque échelon do- 
mestique doit abriter, dans des volumes différents mais 
coordonnés, différentes catégories sociales suivant leur 
état, leur profession et leur bourse. 

Chacun des échelons urbains détectés par nos topo- 
graphies sociales est en lui-même un microcosme et tous 
ces microcosmes doivent s’emboiter les uns dans les autres 
pour obtenir une unité générale faite d éléments variés 
mais ressemblants (et non semblables).? C’est pourquoi 
VArt urbain devant exprimer plastiguement des "grands 


2 II nous semble essentiel de remarguer gue ce besoin plastigue, 
visuel, ne fait gue traduire les deux aspects complémentaires de 
la marche de l'intelligence comme l’ont montré Meyerson et G. 
Bachelard, à savoir: l'identification du divers et la diversification 
de l'identique. L’intelligible ne peut se discerner au sein du 
divers que par des identifications, et au sein de l'identique, que 
par des diversifications. 
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L'ORGANISATION 


nombres” est le plus grand Art puisqu'il doit organiser le 
plus grand nombre d'éléments hétérogènes en offrant 
toujours, en chacune de ses parties comme dans le Tout, 
un ensemble simple. 

Pour réussir un tel tour de force, il faut que ces élé- 
ments soient groupés en tableaux urbains à leur échelle 
propre et pour ce faire il est nécessaire d'appliquer notre 
structure échelonnée: La cité est une fédération de 
quartiers, eux-mêmes divisés en échelons domestiques, 
eux-mêmes subdivisés en échelons patriarcaux. Les 
échelons jouent en quelque sorte le rôle de modules 
sociaux, ils permettent de mettre chaque détail dans un 
rapport humain vis-à-vis de l’ensemble et de chaque 

artie. 

Ceci fait, il faut faire circuler les échanges au milieu 
de ces groupes statiques, autrement dit tracer le système 
artériel de circulation qui doit être un système piétonnier. 
Ce sont les cheminements de piétons qui règlent les 
échanges à l’intérieur des quartiers et entre les quartiers 
eux-mêmes, Car ce sont eux qui commandent les aligne- 
ments commerciaux comme les cheminements des mé- 
nagères et des enfants allant à l’école. II ne s’agit pas de 
composer sa ville sur la base des chaussées pour trafic 
mécanique, puis de faire se faufiler les piétons à l’intérieur 
des îlots. II faut que le système polycentrique principal 
soit une système piétonnier, les voies de trafic mécanique 
se glissant, elles, entre les échelons. 

Le parti général: groupes sociaux à l'échelle avec leur 
équipement et le système des échanges: piétonniers et 
mécaniques, étant établi, on peut passer à la composition 
plastique proprement dite. C'est alors qu’intervient VOr- 
ganisation Polyphonigue, gui cherche a obtenir la variété 
urbaine de nos cités, résultant jadis de leur construction 
échelonnée dans le temps, au moyen de Ventrelacement 
varié des artistes s'appliquant à composer suivant un 
échelonnement spatial. 


L'ORGANISATION POLYPHONIQUE 


En voici le principe: Nous avons rappelé précédemment 
que la cité est composée d’une fédération d’échelons: 
quartiers, échelons domestiques et patriarcaux de diverses 
tailles. Le chef d'équipe A, qui fera l'esquisse générale 
d'un quartier par exemple, ne sera chargé de réaliser — 
dans le détail—que cinq ou six échelons domestiques. De 
plus, à l’intérieur desdits échelons, d’autres équipiers B, 


C, D, E, F, G. . . , étudieront certains échelons partri- 
arcaux afin d'éviter toute systématisation inconsciente de 
la part de A. 


Mais A, outre son rôle de chef à l’échelon de son 
quartier, sera utilisé—soit dans un autre quartier, soit à 
l’intérieur de son propre quartier —comme simple équipier, 
afin d'étudier quelques échelons patriarcaux à l’intérieur 


3 Pour ne pas oublier la hiérarchie des valeurs, nous faisons indi- 
quer à nos élèves, en rouge: les cheminements piétonniers, et en 
blanc: les voies du trafic mécanique, contrairement aux légendes 
officielles qui ont, bien entendu, renversé les valeurs. 
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d’échelons domestiques dirigés par l’un des équipiers B. 
C, D (qu’il a lui-même orchestré à l’échelle supérieure) et 
qui devient chef d’équipe à son tour. 

Ainsi, chaque équipier devient, à tour de rôle, et 
suivant des proportions distinctes, soit simple équipier 
pour un certain nombre d’échelons, soit chef d'équipe 
développant ainsi toutes ses qualités et gardant, à chaque 
échelle, toute liberté pour son expression personnelle dans 
le cadre d’une orchestration générale. 

Pour réussir les diverses permutations, infiniment 
variables, et pour coordonner l’ensemble, chaque équipe 
établit, elle-même, au préalable, des organigrammes ré- 
alisant l’unité dans la diversité. Mais dans ces organi- 
grammes, l’organisation au lieu de fabriquer des infirmes, 
multiplie des polyvalences—parfois ignorées du sujet lui- 
même comme du chef d’orchestre. 

Ainsi se retrouve, par un effort de synthèse, la mé- 
thode qui était normalement et naturellement pratiquée 
pour ces grandes oeuvres communautaires que furent nos 
cathédrales de pierre, tout comme les cathédrales sonores 
de la polyphonie vocale. Est-il besoin d'ajouter que cette 
méthode est d’un emploi infiniment plus facile pour la 
fabrication des chaussures ou d’un moteur. 

N'oublions pas d'observer que le besoin de permuta- 
tion est ressenti spontanément et pratiqué, aujourd’hui, 
soit par l’utilisation individuelle du tour-revolver à outils 
multiples, soit dans certains groupements où les travaux— 
également rémunérés—sont inegalement fatigants ou 
ennuyeux, par exemple les Postes, les Travaux Publics, 
voire l’Armée. 

Dans tous les cas, l'Organisation Polyphonique reste 
toujours, elle-méme, créatrice de son application. Ce sont 
les équipes qui établissent elles-mêmes leur orchestration; 
celle-ci étant essentiellement souple peut être améliorée, 
si besoin en est, au bout de quelques mois. En effet, bien 
que les équipes soient, en principe, constituées par des 
équipiers de capacité comparable des qualités peuvent ne 
pas avoir été dévelopées jusqu'alors. 

La pratique a d’ailleurs montré que certains chefs 
d'équipe choisis d’après leurs connaissances scolaires ont 
cédé au bout de quelques mois leur responsabilité à des 
entraîneurs d'hommes. 

Par ailleurs, certains équipiers, mieux douées, peuvent 
être plus souvent mis chefs d’équipe ou à une tâche diffi- 
cile, par leurs équipiers eux-mêmes. Mais les moins 
doués, sur certains points, garderont toujours un rôle de 
chef, à un certain moment, sur certains éléments, afin de 

ouvoir se révéler à eux-mêmes et aux autres. 

L'Organisation Polyphonique peut ainsi se résumer: 
alternance des tâches échelonnées, alternance des chefs 
d'équipes, par permutation, dans le cadre de chaque 
activité. 

Il s’agit bien d’une méthode nouvelle enrichissant les 
notions d'équipe, d’alternance et d’échelons. 

Comme on le voit, l'Organisation Polyphonique est la 
traduction synthétique de la complexité du réel révélée 
par la topographie sociale. 
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There is a focus at each of: the churches (33, 35), schools 
(41, 45), community centre (34), market place (46), play- 
grounds (53, 54), and public houses (39, 40) 


A l’Institut International de Bruxelles, je disposais de 
6 équipes de six a sept équipiers, comportant chacune 3 4 
4 élèves de la première Promotion, c’est-à-dire étant à 
leur deuxième année d’études, et 3 ou 4 élèves de deuxième 
Promotion, c’est-à-dire faisant leur première année 
d’études. A l'Institut supérieur d'Urbanisme de Buenos- 
Aires, même Organisation, soit 4 équipes composées 
d'élèves de deux promotions. L’expérience a montré que 
moins de cing éléves dans une équipe est un nombre trop 


équipiers. 

On ne Manquera certainement pas de remarquer que 
l'Organisation Polyphonique nécessite, ou fait naître, des 
affinités entre les équipiers Pour réaliser l’unité de com- 
position. 

Ici encore l'expérience a fourni de précieuses indica- 
tions. Certaines équipes ont présenté, dès le début, cette 
sympathie essentielle entre leurs membres, alors que 
d’autres né se sont mises à vibrer sympathiquement 
qu'après deux ou trois mois de travail en commun. 

A noter qu'il en est résulté des associations qui se 
Continuent hors l’école pour l'exercice de la profession. 
Dans un seul cas une équipe n’a pu réaliser l'entente 
mutuelle nécessaire, Par suite d’un équipier trop personnel, 
de valeur, mais asocial. Pareil esprit d'équipe postule a 
priori un grand désintéressement, car dès qu’un homme 
s'impose à tort et à travers, l’équipe se désagrège, il ny 
a plus polyphonie mais anarchie. 
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Londres. Noter les centres d ‘intérêt du Quartier: églises 
(33, 35), écoles (41 > 45), centre Communautaire (34 ), 
marché (46), jardin public (53, 54), tavernes (39, 40). 


Nous ne pouvons dans cette revue montrer que lOr- 
ganisation Polyphonique n 
de composition mais d'organisation du travail visant à 
transformer totalement lesprit de l’organisation Jusqu'ici 
pratiquée. Taylor est avec Descartes lun des grands 
criminels responsables de la décomposition de Phomme. 


de Phomme. Les urbanistes doivent précéder dans la 
"un homme intégral. 

Pour le Teste, nous enregistrons chague jour des adhé- 
sions les plus diverses, d’industriels ou d’agrégés, d’or- 
ganisateurs-conseils ou de philosophes, 4 notre Comité 
d’Action mondiale pour l’Organisation Polyphonique— 
Palternance des chefs permettant le maximum de capil- 


Pour conclure, faut-il souligner que l’Organisation 
Polyphonique, avec sa liberté dans lorchestration, réalise 
l'équilibre si difficile entre le “personnel” et le “com- 
Munautaire”, ce qui est précisément la tâche majeure de 


notre génération, 
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L'auteur est professeur adjoint de science politique au Collège Carleton, d'Ottawa. L'article 
que voici a pour fondement une étude exécutée sous sa direction pour le compte du gouverne- 
ment de la Nouvelle-Ecosse par l’Institut des affaires publiques de l’Université Dalhousie, étude 
portant sur les relations provinciales-municipales. L'auteur souligne les graves difficultés que 
fait naître l'expansion extraordinaire des villes en dehors de leurs limites tracées depuis long- 
temps. Ces difficultés ne peuvent se régler qu’en soumettant toute la collectivité métropolitaine 


à une nouvelle unification des ressources et des services. 


HALIFAX: A CASE FOR A METROPOLITAN AUTHORITY 


by Donald Rowat* 


tre the recent war the city of Halifax and its satellite, 
the town of Dartmouth, immediately across the 
harbour, were almost wholly contained within their legal 
boundaries. In the last ten years, however, the ‘fringe’ 
population surrounding these municipalities has grown 
so rapidly and has become so urbanized that the whole 
Halifax-Dartmouth region must now be regarded for 
many purposes as a single economic and cultural unit 
with problems peculiarly its own. 

This phenomenon of large cities spilling over their 
legal boundaries into the surrounding area is by no means 
peculiar to Halifax. With increasing industrial expan- 
sion, the development of rapid means of transportation, 
and especially the rapid rise in urban population during 
the war, it has become almost universal. The result has 
been the Metropolitan Area: an urban social and economic 
unit, which has many problems of area-wide concern but 
no corresponding unit of local government to solve them. 

The pattern of growth in a Metropolitan Area is al- 
ways much the same." People from the central city 
move to nearby rural areas to build their homes, hoping 
to gain the advantage of low-cost land, lower taxes and 
rural living, and at the same time to retain the urban 
advantages of industrial or commercial employment and 
urban amusements and recreation. For a period these 
advantages are enjoyed but, as population density in- 
creases, eventually services which at first were merely 
a convenience to be foregone for the sake of economy 
become a necessity. Larger schools are required; sewage 
and garbage disposal facilities and a central sanitary water 
supply become necessary to health; fire protection and 
increased public health and welfare services become im- 
perative; and the lack of community planning becomes 
impressively apparent. In short, a rural community be- 
comes suburban. ‘Those who have fled the high costs 


* The author is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Carleton 
College, Ottawa; he was Director of Research for the Nova 
Scotia Municipal Bureau, in the preparation of a report on The 
Reorganization of Provincial-Municipal Relations (Halifax, Dal- 
housie University, 1949). This article is based on Parts III and 
IV of that Report, where general proposals are worked out in 
detail for the Halifax area. Mr. R. G. Speller was associated 
with the author in this phase of the original work. 

1 See, for example, V. Jones, Metropolitan Government, New 
York, 1942, ch. 1. 
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of urban living find themselves trapped into providing 
most of the services responsible for those high costs and, 
at the same time, paying perpetually the psychic costs 
of living in a community that grew without proper 
planning and control. 

At the same time, the parent city must continue to 
supply services for these same people, who continue to 
live their economic and cultural lives within its borders. 
Often, too, the parent city is left with large areas of 
vacant and hence unproductive land. This is true only 
to a slight degree in Halifax, for the city has compara- 
tively little vacant land suitable for building. In this 
case, shortage of land has been one of the main factors 
responsible for the. movement of population from the 
city into the fringe. 

The Nova Scotia Municipal Bureau has made a special 
study of the Halifax region, including Halifax, Dart- 
mouth, and, for purposes of the study, a Fringe Area 
falling within a radius of about ten miles from the city, 
and forming part of the rural Municipality of the County 
of Halifax which surrounds, but is administratively separ- 
ate from, the city and the town.” This study has revealed 
how rapidly the fringe population is growing relative to 
the populations of the incorporated municipalities. Com- 
paring 1947 estimates with the 1941 census figures, one 
finds that, while the population of the city increased by 
about 21%, and that of Dartmouth by 11%, the fringe 
population grew by almost 43%. Meanwhile, the popu- 
lation of the remainder of the rural municipality had 
grown by less than 9%. There can be no doubt, then, 
that the growth of the fringe population has been due to 
the spread of Halifax and Dartmouth beyond their legal 
boundaries. 

Because special wartime conditions caused a bulge 
in growth, it is unlikely that the population of the Hali- 
fax metropolitan region will expand in future as rapidly 
as it did during the war. Nevertheless, there are good 
reasons for believing that the fringe population will main- 
tain its high wartime rate of expansion. Because of the 
shortage of both land and housing, and also because of 
the high cost of building in Halifax and Dartmouth, it is 
likely that nearly all the expansion will take place in the 


2 R. G. Speller, The Halifax Metropolitan Area, 1947. 
3 Speller, op. cit., p. 4. 


Fringe Area. Even if the Fringe were to experience only 
the same percentage growth in the thirteen years from 
1947 to 1960 as it did in the six from 1941 to 1947, its 
population in 1960 would be about 43,000, compared with 
the 1947 estimate of 29,000. 

Projects likely to accelerate this growth are the recent 
completion of a highway rimming Bedford Basin, the 
projected construction of a Halifax-Dartmouth bridge 
and the proposed construction of a bridge across the 
Northwest Arm from Halifax to Jollimore. These, by 
making it easier to commute to the city, will encourage 
a centrifugal spread of population in the metropolitan 
region, they will cause a heavy concentration of residen- 
tial building beyond the bridges, especially north of 
Dartmouth. 

The Halifax region, then, shows the typical growth 
symptoms of the modern metropolitan area. The people 
of the fringe have become particularly conscious of the 
acute need for community planning and for the more 
efficient provision of public health, water and sewerage 
services. But the supplying of these services is merely 
the first in a series of problems with which all metro- 
politan areas have to contend as their fringe areas grow 
into full-fledged but interdependent communities. 


NEED FOR AN OVER-ALL APPROACH 


The following brief review of the problems which the 
Halifax metropolitan area now faces indicates the way 
in which an over-all approach would most effectively 
help to solve them. 


Public Health 
Public health is perhaps the most important field in which 
metropolitan action, rather than individual unit action, 
appears necessary. Of the three municipalities in the area, 
the City is the only one which, by present municipal 
health standards, has a service that is at all adequate. 
Dartmouth has no hospital and no full-time public health 
staff. The service provided to the Fringe Area by the 
rural Municipality, although on a par with that provided 
to the rest of the Municipality, is negligible. The At- 
lantic Health Division of the provincial Department of 
Health, which employs one full-time public health officer 
and two full-time public health nurses, provides the only 
real public health service in the Municipality. 

The following table shows the 1947 expenditures on 
public health in the metropolitan area by the three 


municipal units from their own resources: 
Total Per Capita 


City mom ene ene re revere en $105,858 $1.24 
DOM aea 2,076 .17 
Municipality (Fringe only) ------------------ 560 .02 


It is clear that, measured against modern standards, the 
public health services provided in the Town and in the 
Fringe Area are seriously inadequate. To set up satis- 
factory separate organizations in the Town and in either 
the Municipality or the Fringe Area would be an ineffi- 


t Speller, op. cit., p. 16. 


DONALD ROWAT 
cient use of resources and an unnecessary hardship for the 
tax-payers of these units. There is no need for addi- 
tional public health organizations when that of the City 
is well able, with some additions of personnel and equip- 
ment, to supply the public health needs of the entire 
metropolitan region, and also, if need be, of all Halifax 
County. A health unit for the whole region, then, would 
bring the savings of large-scale organization and the bene- 
fits of‘ specialized knowledge, equipment and personnel. 


Sanitation, Water and Welfare 


A Metropolitan Health Unit by itself, however, would 
not satisfy the health needs of the region. Unsanitary 
conditions in the fringe settlements are the direct result 
of the lack of normal urban sewerage and water facilities. 
Nevertheless, these conditions are a menace to the health 
of the entire metropolitan area, and the problems of 
providing water, sewerage and sewage disposal plants 
are ones best solved on a metropolitan-wide scale. 

In the field of welfare, moreover, the City is the only 
one of the three municipalities that has an organized 
Welfare Department, and even this organization lacks 
sufficient qualified welfare personnel. It appears evident 
that better service could be provided if the welfare 
services of all three units were administered by a single 
authority and integrated with the proposed metropolitan 
health service. 


Institutional Planning 


Not the least of the advantages to be gained from an over- 
all approach to the region’s problems would be the 
planned use of institutional facilities. This would permit 
a functional rearrangement of present facilities. For 
instance, other suitable provision could be made for the 
indigent and aged healthy persons at present housed in 
the City Home and in the rural municipality’s County 
Home at Cole Harbour. The County Home could then 
be reserved for mentally defective persons, and the pre- 
sent City Home could be used as a hospital for the 
chronically ill and the aged infirm, an institution not at 
present existing in the metropolitan area, but one which 
is greatly needed. This would enable invalids to be 
housed in close proximity to the general hospitals, should 
this type of hospital service be needed for them. At the 
same time it would ease somewhat the load imposed upon 
the general hospitals by chronic invalids. ‘Thus used, the 
Home would also become a most useful adjunct to the 
present teaching facilities of Dalhousie University’s 
Medical School. 

In view of the informal existence of a dual system of 
denominational schools in the City, it would perhaps not 
be feasible to have all the educational facilities of the 
Area fit directly into an integrated metropolitan scheme. 
Nevertheless, some savings could be effected by cooper- 
ation among the municipal units in secondary education. 
For instance, high schools in Halifax and Dartmouth, 
particularly those near the outskirts, could be planned so 
as to accommodate students from the fringe settlements. 
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Here the function of a metropolitan authority could be 
that of effecting economies through co-operative action 
in the location of schools. 

In the administration of justice, if the Province assumes 
responsibility for prisons not now provided by the 
Dominion (1.e., to accommodate persons incarcerated for 
less than two years), much of the burden of corrective 
care will be taken from the local units. However, jails 
will still be needed for persons sentenced for petty 
offences and for those awaiting trial. Since existing jail 
facilities will then be adequate to serve the entire Metro- 
politan Area their use could also be co-ordinated by a 
metropolitan authority. 

Another aspect of the metropolitan problem in supply- 
ing institutional services is that several city-financed social 
services are supplied to persons who are not residents of 
the city. It is estimated that in 1947 the City spent 
$25,000 in supplying tuberculosis control service to non- 
residents. Approximately 25% of the patients of the 
Infectious Diseases hospital were non-residents, repre- 
senting a net cost to the City of over $8,000. Further- 
more, an undetermined cost was incurred in providing 
immunization, vaccination and advice on child and 
maternal welfare to non-residents. At least 80% of these 
non-resident costs were for residents of Dartmouth or 
the Municipality of Halifax.’ The supplying of these 
services on a metropolitan scale would eliminate the diffi- 
culty of residence. 

Moreover, the provision of community cultural insti- 
tutions and services, such as libraries, museums, audi- 
toriums and a symphony orchestra could best be encour- 
aged or undertaken by a metropolitan authority, since in 
large measure they would serve the entire region. For 
instance, the public library recently erected for Halifax 
could become the main library of a regional library 
organization, with branches in the smaller settlements. 


Physical Planning 

Each of the three municipalities has its own planning 
board. That of the rural municipality is, of course, 
chiefly concerned with the problems of the Fringe Area. 
Planning surveys have been completed and master plans 
drawn up for the City and the Town. There is as yet, 
however, no such plan for the Fringe Area. A Metro- 
politan Planning Commission, which was envisaged in 
1943 when the Provincial Act of 1939 providing for its 
inception was proclaimed, died almost at birth through 
lack of local support. Nevertheless, the need for a 
planning authority with metropolitan-wide jurisdiction 
is still very great. 

The construction of the Halifax-Dartmouth and 
Halifax-Jollimore bridges, as proposed in the Halifax 
Master Plan, will make metropolitan planning even more 
necessary in future. The decision to build these bridges 
will raise the problem of what type of authority is best 


5 Report of the Commissioner of Health and Welfare, City of 
Halifax, 1947. 
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suited to undertake their construction and maintenance. 
Moreover, their construction will have a tremendous 
directive effect upon the growth of built-up areas and 
upon the economic life of the region, and will create 
problems which for their proper solution will require an 
integration of planning for the whole area. For instance, 
it will be advisable to review the passenger transportation 
facilities of the region. It seems apparent that as the 
population grows an integrated transportation system 
with uniform fares and transportation rights would be a 
decided improvement. 

Other natural functions for a metropolitan planning 
authority would be: a general control of land use within 
the area, so that where land is being used in such a way 
as to affect an interest broader than that of the local unit 
in which the land is located, that broader interest would 
prevail; the coordination of housing standards and build- 
ing codes; the control of bridges, of the approaches to 
ferries and bridges, of main traffic arteries and of parks 
and recreation areas normally used by the residents of 
more than one municipal unit; the allocation and planning 
of land for these uses, and the industrial development of 
the entire metropolitan region. This calls for a divided 
control of planning, with the metropolitan authority 
assuming responsibility for all developments which are of 
regional interest, and the local authorities being respon- 
sible for developments of purely local interest. 


Public Housing 

A new field of local government activity in which a 
metropolitan authority could play a vital part is that of 
low-rental housing. If present plans for the provision 
of additional low-rental housing projects in the Halifax 
area should materialize, it is extremely likely that the most 
desirable sites will lie in the Fringe Area. If this is found 
to be true, their control and management by an authority 
responsible to a unit of government outside the borders 
of the Fringe Area would create undesirable complica- 
tions. Moreover, there is a more general yet nonetheless 
important argument for the administration of low-rental 
housing on a metropolitan basis: the provision of low- 
rental housing is of wider-than-local concern. Therefore, 
although it must to a large extent be paid for by higher 
levels of government, the local share of the cost should 
be extended over the whole urban community in which 
itis situated. The justification for this has been cogently 
set down by Mr. Humphrey Carver:° 


Because the economy of the urban region is based 
upon certain industries and services which must pay 
wages that are not commensurate with the costs of 
private-enterprise housing, there is clearly no justi- 
fication for imposing a tax upon a particular group 
of citizens who happen to live in the municipality 
where low-income families can most conveniently be 


6 H. Carver, Houses for Canadians, 1947, p. 118. See also his more 
general arguments in favour of a federal or borough type of 
metropolitan authority such as that proposed here, pp. 116-120. 
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Ocean Terminal at Halifax, seen from the East (N.F.B. Photo) 


housed. In this the central city and the suburban 
municipalities have mutual obligations. Any costs or 
deficits of low-rental housing that must be carried by 
municipal tax-payers should be borne jointly by all 
the municipalities in the metropolitan area, and the 
share of each should be in proportion to its revenue- 
raising capacity. 
Garbage Disposal and Fire Protection 
The collection and disposal of garbage and particularly 
the location of garbage dumps, insofar as these affect the 
health and welfare of the entire Region are also matters 
of metropolitan interest. Bedford, Woodside and one 
other settlement are supplied this service by private con- 
tractors, the cost being paid directly by the users. How- 
ever, there is no incinerator in any of these settlements. 
The City and the Town, on the other hand, provide 
complete garbage collection and disposal facilities, includ- 
ing incinerators, and these facilities could be made to 
serve most of the settlements in the Fringe Area. 

As long as there are no water lines in the fringe settle- 
ments, there is little possibility of extending either the 
Town or the City fire-fighting facilities to care for the 
Fringe Area. However, when the fringe settlements 


Le terminus océanique à Halifax, vu de l’est 


have been provided with water, and when the Halifax- 
Dartmouth bridge is completed, the provision of a metro- 
politan fire-fighting service would become possible. 

It is clear from the foregoing that there are even now 
many problems of metropolitan scope which call for an 
over-all approach to their solution. As the Fringe Area 
grows and the population of the whole region becomes 
more closely integrated, the fields of service assuming 
a metropolitan-wide interest will increase in number. 


INADEQUACY OF EXISTING ARRANGEMENTS 


It is true that there have been attempts to solve these 
metropolitan problems as they appeared, through co- 
operative arrangements between the City, the Town and 
the rural Municipality. For example, a Joint Expendi- 
ture Board, which has been in operation for many years, 
takes the financial responsibility for the operation of the 
County Court House and jail. The costs are apportioned 
among the three units according to their total taxable 
assessments at the time the board came into being.‘ 


7 City, 81.2%; Town, 6.7%; and Municipality, 12.1%. Estimated 


1947 population ratios are: City 57%; Town 8%; and Munici- 
pality, 35%. 
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Probably a large factor in the successful operation of 
this scheme has been the relatively small expenditure 
involved (about $50,000 in 1947). As elsewhere in Nova 
Scotia, the three units have also operated jointly for 
many years a Municipal School Fund, with the costs 
apportioned on the same basis as for Joint Expenditure. 

More recently, other attempts at co-operation between 
the units have been made. For example, a joint com- 
mittee was set up by the rural Municipality and the City 
to try to solve the problem of supplying sewage disposal 
facilities and water to the settlements on the Northwest 
Arm, in conjunction with proposed additions to the 
City’s services. Also, Municipal and Town representa- 
tives worked together on a scheme whereby Dartmouth 
would supply water and sewerage facilities to the nearby 
community of Woodside. A vocational high school has 
been constructed in the City as a joint enterprise of the 
Province and the three local units, with the Dominion 
also paying part of the cost. A similar financial arrange- 
ment has been agreed upon for the construction of the 
Halifax-Dartmouth bridge. 

All these efforts reveal that, at least in some fields, 
the need for cooperative action has been and is being 
appreciated. At the same time it is evident that co- 
operative arrangements have not been extensive enough 


Proposed Halifax-Dartmouth Bridge (P. L. Pratley, 
Consulting Engineer) 
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to meet the need and that the full benefits of an over-all 
approach have not been in any sense obtained. 

One reason for this has been the difficulty of allocat- 
ing the costs of joint enterprises in an equitable manner. 
The ratios of the recorded total taxable assessments of the 
three units are by no means what they would be on the 
basis of a uniform standard of valuation. In recent years, 
only in cases where the higher levels of government have 
offered to pay a large portion of the cost of a project, 
have the local units been induced to agree upon an appor- 
tionment of costs. In each such case, the apportionment 
had to be renegotiated since no criteria exist for deter- 
mining an equitable sharing of costs. There is no doubt 
that this has prevented the practical realization of many 
proposed joint enterprises. The equalization of assess- 
ments would remedy this situation. 

However, it is contended that a more fundamental 
reason for the failure of joint projects to materialize is 
that the unity of interest existing in the metropolitan 
community has been submerged because of the lack of 
municipal boundaries marking out that community. The 
joint metropolitan commission for community planning 
would have involved little expense; yet after one or two 
meetings of the representatives from the three units the 
scheme was abandoned. 

The only recent proposal for the joint provision of 
services solely in the Metropolitan Area has been in the 
field of public health. In 1946, Drs. McIntosh and Milam 
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of the Rockefeller Foundation strongly recommended 
that the City organization be used as the foundation for 
either a Metropolitan or a County health service. They 
suggested two alternatives: (1) that a cooperative health 
service be built on the present City organization, to be 
controlled jointly by the City, the Town and the Munici- 
pality and to serve either the Metropolitan Area or the 
entire County; (2) that the Province take the City 
organization into its Atlantic Health Division and supply 
all public health services in the entire County. It is 
questionable whether the proper solution would be the 
assumption of responsibility for the new services by the 
Province, rather than by local government. The pro- 
posals contained in this article are dictated by the belief 
that as many services as possible should be controlled by 
representatives of the local community. Nevertheless, as 
Drs. McIntosh and Milam show, it is desirable that services 
of metropolitan interest such as this should be provided 
on a uniform basis for the whole Metropolitan Area. A 
committee representing the City, the Town and the 
Municipality has been appointed to attempt, in co-oper- 
ation with the provincial Department of Health, to work 
out a plan for a joint public health scheme. To date, 
however, no action has been taken. 


PROPOSED SOLUTION 


Because of the lack of action on many problems of metro- 

politan concern, it is felt that the most profitable method 

of approach is to regard the problems of the Metropolitan 

Area as aspects of a single, over-all problem requiring a 

comprehensive approach for its solution. 

Many cities elsewhere have tried to solve their metro- 
politan problem through annexing suburban populations. 
This can be a temporary solution, especially if the sub- 
urban populations are sufficiently well integrated with the 
city to be considered separate only in name. However, 
where they form distinct units with a community feeling 
peculiarly their own, annexation can lead to resentment 
and the destruction of civic spirit, and by the time it is 
accomplished, may be too late to remedy effectively the 
difficulties that have developed. Moreover, as the popu- 
lation grows, new suburban areas appear, and the process 
of “too little too late” must be repeated. 

It is submitted that the Fringe communities in the 
Halifax area are too distinct and that the remainder of 
the Fringe population is at present too scattered for 
annexation ever to be a completely successful solution to 
Halifax’s metropolitan problem. It is therefore proposed 
that the Metropolitan Area should become a separate 
municipal Region, and that the communities of the area 
should unite under a central authority for certain speci- 
fied purposes of local government which are metropolitan 
inscope. In this way they could retain their individuality 
and their autonomy for all other purposes. 

8 W. A. McIntosh and D. F. Milam, A Survey of Governmental 
Public Health Organizations Operating Within the County of 
Halifax, With Recommendations for their Administrative Uni- 
fication, 1946. pp. 13-21. 
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That part of the rural Municipality which has been 
excluded from the Metropolitan Area is predominantly 
rural and most of its residents depend upon farming, 
lumbering or fishing for their livelihood. Although 
many of the residents of the Fringe at present follow 
rural pursuits, an increasingly large proportion of them 
depend upon urban employment for their livelihood. 
Consequently, the residents of this part of the rural 
Municipality are becoming ever more closely bound 
economically and culturally with the City and the Town. 
It is therefore highly advisable to take account of these 
future developments and to attempt to solve present 
problems in such a way as to simplify the solution of 
those which will arise in the future. Moreover, the non- 
metropolitan part of the Municipality could provide itself 
with more suitable social and educational services through 
cooperation with adjacent rural municipalities having 
similar economic and social characteristics, leaving the 
Metropolitan Area free to be organized as the separate 
social and economic unit which it is. In this way it 
would be possible to achieve the most permanent solution 
of the problems of the entire County. 

In summary, then, the solution proposed is that the 
Metropolitan Area should become a single unit for the 
control or supervision of many of the functions discussed, 
with the Fringe Area separated from the rural Munici- 
pality for these purposes, and that these functions should 
be administered by a body representative of the Area. 

The detailed recommendations made here are intended 
only to be thoughtful contributions to the solution of the 
metropolitan problem, and persons who are more closely 
in touch with local conditions may quite validly reach 
conclusions at variance with these. Nevertheless, the 
main proposal—that matters which clearly are of metro- 
politan interest should be treated as parts of a single 
integrated problem of government—should be adopted 
as the guiding principle. 

A. Suggested Services 

From the discussion it appears evident that the following 

existing or proposed services could be best provided on 

a metropolitan basis: 

(1) Public health and welfare, including institutional 
services 

(2) Water supply and sewage disposal in their metro- 

olitan aspects 

(3) Garbage collection and disposal in their metropolitan 
aspects 

(4) Physical community planning in its metropolitan 
aspects 

(5) Community cultural undertakings 

(6) Low-rental housing 

(7) Corrective institutions 

(8) Supervision of assessment 

Since the local share of the cost of completely metro- 
politan services would be paid by a uniform levy upon 
the City, the Town, and by the Municipality upon the 
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Fringe Area, based on total assessments, a uniform 
standard of assessment would be essential. The Metro- 
politan Region should therefore have a Supervisor of 
Assessment who would be responsible for maintaining 
such a uniform standard. 

In addition to the eight fields of activity listed above, 
metropolitan cooperation in the use of high schools 
would be immediately beneficial. Also, within a few 
years the extension of the present City and Town fire 
protection services and possibly their unification under 
a metropolitan authority might be desirable. The even- 
tual formation of a metropolitan police service is a 
possible benefit, even though there is no immediate need. 
The growth of population and new housing develop- 
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ments will make it necessary to review the total situation 
every few years, and to adapt all services to local needs 
through using the level of organization that can provide 
them most effectively. 


B. The Proposed Boundary 


In defining the boundary of the Halifax Metropolitan 
Region the criteria followed in determining whether a 
particular part of the rural Municipality should be in- 
cluded have been: (1) a large proportion of its residents 
must be employed in the City or the Town, (2) its most 
important communication lines must connect it with the 
City or the Town, (3) it must be part of a contiguous 
territory whose population is not less than 100 persons 


per square mile (the low limit generally accepted for 
metropolitan areas); (4) it must be connected culturally 
with the City or the Town; (5) existing local boundaries 
should be followed wherever possible. 

The decision to exclude certain border-line sections, 
was, of course, somewhat arbitrary. For instance, the 
Preston and New Road settlements in District 16 of the 
Municipality meet most of the above qualifications and 
almost meet the others. A similar decision had to be 
made with regard to the Beaverbanks. 

To avoid the unnecessary shifting of existing boun- 
daries, the present school section or district lines have 
been followed. This was also necessary in order to 
obtain accurate estimates of population, assessment and 
expenditure. The boundary therefore includes some 
areas of uninhabited land. However, these areas are 
small, and in every case but one are bordered by con- 
tinuous settled regions. The exception occurs in District 
11, all of which was included in order that the sources 
of water supply which might in future serve the Metro- 
politan Area, would be within its borders. 

The proposed boundary, then, includes an irregularly 
shaped area whose extreme limits are approximately ten 
miles from Halifax. 

The accompanying map shows the Halifax Metro- 
politan Region in relation to other municipal Regions 
proposed by the author? and to the existing boundaries 
of Halifax and adjacent rural Municipalities. An ex- 
amination of road connections shows that most of the 
population in Halifax East (the eastern part of the 
Municipality) is more accessible to Truro than it is to 
the City of Halifax. Even Sheet Harbour, the most 
distant concentration of population, is closer to Truro. 
Moreover, Halifax West has good road connections with 
Chester, the Municipality bordering it on the west. It 
would therefore seem more logical for the rural parts 
of the Municipality of Halifax to unite for regional 
purposes with adjoining rural municipalities having 
similar economic and social characteristics. 

The proposed reorganization need not disturb the 
existing structure of the rural Municipality. The only 
significant changes required would be the redrawing of 
District boundaries to conform with the Metropolitan 
boundary and the reorganization of the Municipality’s 
records, so that taxes for Regional purposes could be 
levied separately upon Halifax East, Halifax West, and 
the Fringe Area. 

Ultimately, however, it would be desirable to separate 
the Fringe Area from the rest of the rural Municipality 
for all purposes and to organize it as a Municipality 
within the metropolitan framework. Halifax East would 
then become a separate Municipality (pop. 15,000). 
Halifax West (pop. 5,000) could also be organized 
separately or could join the rural municipality of Chester 
° See: The Reorganization of Provincial-Municipal Relations in 


Nova Scotia. A Report Prepared for the Government of Nova 
Scotia by the Nova Scotia Municipal Bureau, 1949. 
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(pop. 6,323) and thus enlarge the population of that unit 
to nearly 12,000. 


C. Metropolitan Administration 


A Regional authority to control the very important func- 
tions that should be operated on a metropolitan basis 
would have large powers and a wide responsibility. 
Moreover, it would have power to fix tax rates to be 
levied upon its constituent municipalities for financing 
the services that it would control. In keeping with 
democratic theory and practice, therefore, it should be- 
come completely a local government body, responsible 
to the people it serves. Preferably, some of its members 
should be directly elected to represent the interests of 
the entire Region. 

The Metropolitan Council should also be large enough 
to represent the City, the Town and the Fringe Area in 
some relation to their relative populations, and, at the 
same time, should be small enough to be able to act as an 
efficient executive body. It is therefore proposed that 
the Council should consist of nine members, with three 
members appointed by the City, one by the Town, two 
by the Municipal Councillors elected from the Fringe 
Area, and the remaining three elected at large. The 
proposed number of representatives for each local unit 
is roughly in accordance with population, although Dart- 
mouth and the Fringe Area would be slightly over-repre- 
sented in order to prevent domination by the City. It is 
considered desirable that at least three members should 
be elected at large in order to give adequate stress to the 
Area-wide point of view. 

To give a single body of this nature final authority, 
subject to provincial authority, over all matters of metro- 
politan interest would avoid overlapping of authority, 
lack of coordination and consequent inefficiency. It 
would also hold those responsible for administering these 
matters clearly accountable to the public. 

Other cities in Canada have already begun to tackle 
the problem of the Metropolitan Area. Ottawa, for ex- 
ample, has recently completed an extensive series of 
annexations. One or two others have made the begin- 
nings of a piecemeal attack: Montreal has a metropolitan 
finance commission which supervises the debts and bor- 
rowings of the satellite communities; Vancouver has set 
up a metropolitan health and welfare commission; Winni- 
peg has metropolitan authorities for planning, water, 
sanitation, and harbour and river control. Toronto and 
Montreal are at present discussing plans for a total solu- 
tion through annexation, consolidation, or the creation 
of a borough system of metropolitan government similar 
to that of London, England, and essentially the same as 
that proposed for the Halifax Metropolitan Region. Since 
Halifax has not yet embarked upon any extensive program 
of piecemeal solutions to particular problems, the time 
is opportune to tackle these problems from an over-all 
point of view and, by doing so, to set an example for the 
remainder of Canada. 
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Shorter Notes 
and Reviews 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF PLANNERS* 


The Schuster Report is a comprehensive review of British 
planning and the qualifications of those involved in it. 
It shows the educational problem to be a controversial 
one, but its conclusions are by no means equivocal. It 
reveals planning as a process having wide economic and 
social implications far beyond the physical treatment of 
local environments and mild restrictive procedures. It 
is dissatisfied with the view that planning is merely a 
broad development of architecture, engineering and 
surveying, and that design is the dominant consideration. 
It is emphatic upon the need for the best possible creative 
and imaginative minds, well trained in some discipline, 
having broad human understanding, having the capacity 
to organize, to coordinate specialists, to interpret findings, 
to formulate procedures and to execute them. It does 
not consider any particular technical qualification essen- 
tial; but a proper university training, followed by a 
graduate course in planning, would produce the best 
results. 

The Report shows impatience with the view that 
planning is a limited technical matter. It finds planning 
powers so vast that they alone require the utmost capa- 
cities in those charged with their use—not only to achieve 
their intent, but to avoid disaster in their misuse; further- 
more, the problems to be faced, and the planning work 
already in progress similarly demonstrate the need for 
superlative qualities of mind. 

It is reassuring to learn that Schuster’s distinguished 
Committee has recorded itself in favour of postgraduate 
courses which admit students trained in the social sciences 
as well as those who have completed courses in architec- 
ture and engineering to proceed to advanced work in 
planning. This point of view has been held at McGill, 
and has been the basis for the graduate work in planning 
which the University has developed over the past six 
years. Already it has been demonstrated that in the 
Canadian scene political scientists, economists, geogra- 
phers, sociologists as well as architects, can be qualified 
and employed in important posts in planning. 

It is a mistake here, as this Committee has found it to 
be in Britain, to assume that only technical people (archi- 
tects, engineers and surveyors) should be encouraged to 
proceed to planning work, or that design is dominant 
and that all other disciplines are peripheral. Planning 
procedures affect the livelihoods and satisfactions of 
people. Planning decisions need to be based upon far 
more than considerations of appearance and convenience. 


* United Kingdom Ministry of Town and Country Planning (now 
Ministry of Local Government and Planning). 
Report of the committee on the qualifications of planners 
(Command 8059). London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1950. (Obtainable from United Kingdom Information Office, 
Ottawa for 65c) 
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Persons trained in the understanding of the complex 
systems of human organization, in the law, in administra- 
tion, in the assessment of costs and in the humanities must 
all contribute to the business of planning. With some 
additional skills and experience such persons have a right 
to join the company of planners. 

The Report is an important document and should be 
read by all who are concerned with the question. It was 
presented to the British Parliament in September last year. 
The Committee was actually appointed to take account 
of the present and prospective scope of Town and Coun- 
try Planning and to consider and report what qualifica- 
tions are necessary or desirable for persons engaged in it, 
and to make any recommendations affecting those per- 
sons which appear to be relevant. The Chairman of the 
Committee was Sir George Schuster, a distinguished 
Treasury officer and chairman of numerous government 
commissions. The Committee met first in June 1948. 
It received written evidence from seventy persons and 
organizations, and oral evidence from twenty, and it 
visited nine local authorities. 

The Report contains a history of planning in Britain 
in which the development of the planning concept is 
deftly traced. Two lines of growth are revealed; one, 
negative or restrictive planning which has been attended 
by a continuous development of laws, regulations, and 
administrative machinery; the other, positive or con- 
structive planning which is much more recent and which 
abruptly required executive functions throughout the 
land that hardly any local authorities were adapted to 
perform. As a result an immense simplification in the 
number of planning authorities followed; nevertheless the 
problem of undertaking constructive planning requires 
many kinds of skills that are not readily available. The. 
planning profession had been founded when the concep- 
tion of planning was narrow, local and restrictive. The 
first objective was to prevent certain kinds of poor 
development that might damage amenity, health or con- 
venience in a limited and local sense. The architect, the 
engineer and the surveyor were involved. Later the 
objective was expanded to include the achievement of a 
national policy respecting the use and development of all 
land throughout the country. The processes of planning 
then became economic, social and strategic, involving far 
wider talents than had hitherto been required. 

The second chapter of the Report reviews the present 
scope of town and country planning. It deals with the 
range of objectives and the function of planning authori- 
ties. Here the new concept of planning is analyzed. It 
is agreed that both the determination of policy and the 
execution of plans based upon it are simultaneously the 
function of the planning authority. What is to be done 
must be practicable having regard to the circumstances 
involved; its doing requires judgment and cannot be a 
mechanical process; the end product must be a satisfac- 
tory environment for people:—‘the only planning that 
will succeed is that which the public wants’. The plan- 
ning function is twofold: policy-making and executive. 
The former involves social, economic and strategic skills, 


while the latter requires the more common talents of 
physical and administrative operations. The implications 
of the former, the committee believed, had more than 
anything else, raised the question of the qualification of 
those engaged in town and country planning. 


The Committee adopted three tests to try the validity 
of their point of view: an examination of actual plans; 
the extent of the power to plan envisaged in the legisla- 
tion; the limitations of practical conditions. 


(1) Several plans that had been prepared for adoption 
under the 1947 Act were examined. Each demon- 
strated how widely the scope of planning is now 
being interpreted, and proposals in each case implied 
major economic and social decisions. 


(2) The extent of the power to control development on, 
in, or under the ground of the whole country is, so 
far as control is physically practicable, very nearly 
absolute. Recent legislation has even removed the 
brake of compensation; local authorities need no 
longer be so hindered by their inability to meet the 
cost of restricting development where that might 
have been profitable to a private owner. Recent 
legislation also provides power for authorities to 
secure that development is carried out in accordance 
with plans. Thus the negative restrictive planning 
powers are complemented by corresponding positive 
constructive powers. For example, the power to 
construct new towns is complementary to—and 
ensures the effectiveness of—the power to restrict 
development in the old densely crowded centres. 


(3) Whatever can be achieved is subject to severe prac- 
tical limitations. Planning by its nature is compro- 
mise with little chance to achieve all ideal objectives. 
Policy needs to be determined in relation to what is 
practical; it must be flexible. Proposals need to be 
realistic and considered in relation to their cost. 
Authorities must be skilled in estimating costs. This 
last point was considered relevant indeed to the terms 
of reference. 


The Committee considered two interrelated questions: 
(a) whether planning is to be regarded primarily as a 
‘social activity’ or as a matter of ‘design’; and (b) whether 
planning is to be regarded as team work or as a task for 
one directing mind. In answer to the first question, the 
Committee considered the physical design and the tech- 
nical means by which it can be secured as secondary to 
the synthesis of the social and economic objectives to be 
achieved. In answer to the second question the Com- 
mittee regarded planning as the combination of many 
specialist skills and thus involving teamwork; but the 
composition of the plan and its implementation required 
to be directed by one man. 


Chapter Three of the Report is an examination of 
the facts of the situation. It deals with the planning 
process which can be summarized into three activities: 
the survey, the formulation of the plan, and the imple- 
mentation. Theoretically the skills required in each are 


distinct, but in practice they are continuously interrelated. 
All the following skills may be involved: those of the 
economist, sociologist, geographer, geologist, agricultural 
expert, engineer, architect, landscape architect, account- 
ant, chartered surveyor and lawyer. There are four 
main types of employment: local planning authorities, 
new town corporations, central government departments, 
and private practice. 

The majority of the persons involved in planning are 
employed by local authorities. Their planning staff is 
usually composed of a small number of senior technical 
people (capable of advising the elected representatives 
upon policy and seeing that decisions are carried out), 
a somewhat larger number of experts in the main specialist 
skills to assist and understudy the senior people, and a 
large number of junior staff having some skill and experi- 
ence but no formal qualification. 

The New Town corporations are similar to the local 
planning authorities except that there are no elected 
representatives, there is usually a clean slate and of course 
emphasis is placed upon actual construction. They usu- 
ally have a general manager who is not required to have 
any technical qualifications. They employ an architect, 
sometimes an ‘architect planner’ (though some use con- 
sultants for the general plan), an engineer, a surveyor, a 
lawyer, an accountant, a ‘social development officer’ and 
an ancillary staff consisting mainly of architects, engineers, 
accountants, estate managers and draughtsmen. 

The planning staffs of the government departments 
are few in number. They are not directly or immedi- 
ately concerned with actual planning but with advising, 
supervising and administering. They are generally re- 
cruited from local government services although some of 
the administrative staff, as is usual in the civil service, are 
not technically qualified nor even specialized. The plan- 
ning officers who are mainly concerned with good prac- 
tices in planning consist of architects, engineers and 
surveyors. The research officers who provide information 
concerning physical, economic or social facts consist 
mainly of geographers and economists, but include a few 
geologists, sociologists and statisticians. The estate offi- 
cers who advise upon the financial soundness of proposals 
are all chartered surveyors. 

Planning people in private practice are also few in 
number and they are recruited from the same sources as 
the staffs of planning authorities. They consist of 
people who have developed special skills in types of 
design or in surveys and have particular services to offer. 
In the past nearly all major plans were directed by 
consultants; but since 1947, planning has become a con- 
tinuing operation and fewer consultants have been 
employed. 

The Report deals with existing arrangements for 
qualification. The recognized qualification for planning 
is membership in the Town Planning Institute which re- 
quires passing two sets of examinations and obtaining 
a year of practical experience in planning. The parent- 
age of the Town Planning Institute is clear in the person- 
ality of its examining board (architects, surveyors and 
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engineers), and in the subjects of the examinations— 
which demonstrate the prominence given to physical 
design. Papers in the final examination on ‘Outlines of 
social and economic organization’ and ‘Elements of ap- 
plied geology’ and ‘Economic geography’ were added, 
however, in 1947. Exemptions from the examination is 
granted to persons who pursue courses and take the 
examinations of certain schools of which the staff and 
curricula are recognized by the Town Planning Institute. 

Not only is preference shown to members of the three 
basic professions by exemption from the first set of 
examinations of the Institute, but most of the courses in 
planning are open only to qualified architects, engineers 
and surveyors. It has therefore been difficult for gradu- 
ates of other faculties to become qualified. 

Chapter Four of the Report deals with highlights of 
the evidence and is itself a summary. Its contents can- 
not be sketched short of remarking that there is a wide 
difference of opinion concerning the scope of planning 
and the proper qualifications of the planner. The aggre- 
gate uncertainty seems significant, as it indicates that all 
the implications of planning—from the standpoints of 
need to plan, the powers of the 1947 Act, and what is 
actually being done—are not commonly realized. 

Chapter Five contains conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. In it the Committee records itself in favour of 
adopting a wide conception of planning. Although 
recognizing that there are arguments to the contrary, 
the committee believes that the mere existence of the 
powers of the 1946 and 1947 Acts require to be balanced 
by worthy qualifications in those who will handle them. 
Planning is still an experiment and it is too early to be 
precise concerning education. Here also experiments 
will be fruitful, provided experience is assessed and pro- 
gression is achieved, even from errors. Planning authori- 
ties need above all, persons with ‘first class minds’. 

In dealing with the form of organization of a local 
planning authority two main requirements are stressed: 
(a) the business of planning must be treated as an integral 
part of the whole business of the authority, not as a 
detached activity to be left to experts; (b) there must 
be unity in the handling of planning policy in all its 
stages. This last point the Committee draws out and 
agrees that the organization of a local planning authority 
should be vested in one officer. The chief planning 
officer should be able to organize the use of specialists, 
to arrange the carrying out of surveys, to interpret data, 
to secure the preparation of a plan, and to see all stages 
as a whole and continuous process with far reaching 
social and economic aims to achieve. Such a man requires 
a creative and imaginative mind, a power of synthesis 
and a broad human understanding. It is observed that 
the development of such abilities is the objective of the 
universities and consequently a chief planning officer 
should normally have received such an education. The 
Committee did not feel such a man required any technical 
ability in design other than to appreciate good work. 
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In addition to the chief planning officer there will be 
various highly specialized experts, some of whom will 
continue to work in their own discipline and some will 
be engaged in synthesis. Each group should have the 
ability to cooperate with other specialists and each group 
should have the ability to appreciate the relation of cost 
to planning. Furthermore there will be large numbers of 
junior assistants—some technically qualified, but others 
as clerks, cartographers and draughtsmen—who should 
be provided with opportunities to acquire appropriate 
qualifications and to rise from the ranks. 


In reply to the question, how qualifications are to be 
set for chief planning officers, four basic requirements 
are set down: (1) certain innate qualities of intellect and 
character; (2) a sound basic educational discipline; (3) 
some specialist education for planning; (4) practical 
training and experience. The basic educational disci- 
pline may be in any subject, preferably in one which has 
a special affinity to planning or a special value in devel- 
oping thought and understanding of the humanities. 


The specialist education in planning should normally 
be provided by a postgraduate course following as a 
second step on the basic discipline. Different systems 
should be tried in postgraduate courses, but there should 
be a continuing objective and critical survey of results. 
The courses should provide for students from a wide 
range of different faculties. The courses should norm- 
ally cover two years. The Committee agreed that the 
most helpful contribution in the educational field toward 
producing the best potential planners is not to devise a 
new basic discipline, but to ensure that students of recog- 
nized disciplines appreciate the planning significance of 
their subjects. 

With regard to practical training and experience, the 
Committee believed that it is important to be sure that 
the early years of employment are handled in an educa- 
tive way, and that young entrants have the opportunity 
to get experience in the whole range of planning work. 


Further recommendations of the Committee pertain 
to the organization and functions of the Town Planning 
Institute and are less significant to us than the opinions 
upon university training; they are therefore not sum- 
marized here. 

Jon BLAND 
McGill University, Montreal 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE* 


This Report, prepared at the request of Toronto’s City 
Council, deals in an interesting and lucid way with 
problems which are of concern not only to members of 
Canadian municipal governing bodies, municipal officials 
and students of municipal finance but to citizens gener- 
ally. Its central theme is the important one of municipal- 
provincial relations, a subject which in recent years the 


* Municipal finance: a report prepared by the Civic Advisory 
Council of Toronto. University of Toronto Press, 1950. xvi + 
185 pp. map, tables. ($3.50) 


governments of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia have made a matter of special inquiry 
and report. 

In a study of this kind ‘getting the facts’ is of first 
concern and Parts I to V of the Report plus the Appen- 
dices bear witness to the painstaking research work done 
in this regard by the Advisory Council’s Committee on 
Provincial-Municipal Relations. The Committee also 
examined the existing municipal finance structure and 
found it to be ill designed in some important respects to 
meet present day demands. For instance in Part I of 
the Report, the Committee points to the problems grow- 
ing out of the lack of a clear definition of the functions 
and responsibilities of municipal governments and the 
limitation of their powers. In Part II the comparative 
rigidity of the property tax base, the heavy dependence 
of municipalities on this source of revenue and the in- 
accessibility or impracticability of alternative revenue 
sources together with the element of expediency in pro- 
vincial grants are contrasted with the continually grow- 
ing expenditures on educational, social and welfare ser- 
vices, some of which are redistributive in nature and not 
necessarily of benefit to property owners as such. In 
Part III the tendency to extend provincial controls over 
municipal services is held to be not an entirely desirable 
trend and the Committee expresses the view that “though 
the powers of the municipalities legally derive from the 
Province, this surely does not mean that there are not 
inherent rights and responsibilities which, as part of a 
system of government, institutions, and social relation- 
ships of the Country, are as inviolable as if they were 
enshrined in a covenant or constitution”. 

Among other things commented upon, housing and 
public works are of particular interest; with regard to 
the former the Committee remarks that to subsidize 
housing, is to engage in a measure of redistribution of 
income and that the real property tax, the main source 
of municipal income, is unsuited economically for the 
financing of redistributive expenditures. While it is 
accepted that the municipality should do everything 
possible to expedite additional housing, obtaining living 
accommodation must still remain primarily the respon- 
sibility of the individual. Rehabilitation of blighted 
areas should be considered apart from the general ques- 
tion of subsidized housing and if reconstruction would 
result in a decrease in net municipal expenditure in that 
area, the municipality might be justified in subsidizing 
rehabilitation up to an amount equal to such reduction. 

Municipal public works expenditures are considered 
in relation to the cyclical policy. In this respect, the 
Report states, the ‘traditional policy’ in Canada prior to 
1930, was for governments to increase their expenditures 
in prosperous times and contract them in depressed 
periods. Such a procedure is believed to have accentu- 
ated the vagaries of the business cycle. Currently, em- 

hasis is on the ‘cyclical policy’, although its adoption 
in a desirable form is proving difficult. Its aim is to 
balance central budgets cyclically rather than annually 
so as to augment government spending as investment 


from the private purse declines. This is intended to 
ameliorate the repercussions of the business cycle. 

To what extent should the capital formation of muni- 
cipalities be tailored to the cloth of central ‘shelf projects’? 
And what share of the financing should be borne by local 
jurisdictions? 

A cardinal premise of the Council is that municipali- 
ties should concentrate on satisfying local needs and that 
they are unsuited for the execution of redistributive 
programs, which are regional or national responsibilities. 
It maintains throughout that the property tax, which is 
the bulwark of municipal revenues, should always be 
closely associated with services to property. The deduc- 
tion, therefore, is that municipalities must provide for 

ublic works as they are needed, whether or not they 
are cyclically timely. When they are timely, the extent 
to which they should be financed by senior governments 
is not answered in the report. When they are not timely, 
the Council was quite explicit in opposing a municipal 
expectation of a Dominion subvention towards the cost. 

The adoption by Toronto of a long-term plan as an 
instrument of control over future developments is advo- 
cated by the Council. “The rigidities involved in the 
City having an official plan approved by the Minister (of 
Planning and Development) are more apparent than real, 
in that it may be amended should changed conditions so 
require. But once accepted by (the City) Council, and 
approved by the Minister, it may not be lightly cast 
aside". 

The Council concurs in the view that the City Finance 
Commissioner should annually prepare a statement of 
opinion on the amount of capital debt that the City may 
soundly incur during each of the next succeeding five 
years. This statement would be compared with recom- 
mendations from the civic departments for needed public 
works during the five year period by the City Planning 
Board. While the resulting capital budget should be 
amenable to City Council amendment, any added items 
should receive Board approval; should that be refused, 
endorsation by a two-thirds vote of the City Council 
should be reguired. 

The Report, however, disagrees with the Board s 
further suggestion that the financing of new construc- 
tion should coincide with retirement of existing debt and 
the conseguent reduction in debt charges, or that annual 
debt charges should be kept much at their present level, 
“The Committee was not able to define the optimum level 
for Toronto debenture indebtedness, either in terms of 
capital or carrying charges... It is doubtful whether 
‘needs’ can be economically linked to debt retirement, or 
be given a ceiling for an extended period, despite con- 
tinued consideration for ‘ability to pay’. The Com- 
mittee therefore considers that debt retirement is only 
one factor for the guidance of the finance commissioner 
in preparing his statement”. 

The first formal recommendation in the Report reads 
“That the City Council urge the provincial government 
to initiate a wide examination of municipal-provincial 
inter-relationships”’. Resolutions along similar lines have 
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been put forward by various Ontario municipal organi- 
zations from time to time. It is of interest to note that 
Premier Frost on May 15, 1951, announced that a com- 
mittee would be formed to investigate provincial-munici- 
pal finance relationships. Also a Committee with similar 
objects has recently been set up by Manitoba. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN ONTARIO* 


No-one who is interested in the physical basis of com- 
munity planning in Canada can afford to neglect the 
very important contribution to the understanding of 
physiography, and the influence of physiographic factors 
upon human occupations and settlement, made by Dr. 
Chapman and Professor Putnam in their outstanding 
description of the physiography of Southern Ontario. 

This report is based on sixteen years of very patient, 
scientific appraisal of the geology, glaciography, soil, 
relief, drainage and land types between Lake Erie and 
the Ottawa Valley, and between Georgian Bay and the 
Montreal Plain. 

While the reader will nowhere find any explicit 
application of physiography to the problems of settle- 
ment and especially of planning, nevertheless he will 
obtain a great deal of information which will enable him 
to understand the influences that have been at work in 
shaping both the rural and urban pattern. 

Community Planning properly begins with this in- 
formation as the basis for all other considerations. For 
while the primary purpose of planning is to better social 
conditions, and while for that reason the planner is con- 
cerned with the social and cultural forces at work in 
segregating the various functional regions or zones of the 
community (be it a neighbourhood, a city, or a metro- 
politan area), nevertheless it is essential for him to grasp 
the physical limitations, controls, resources and oppor- 
tunities that are present. 

Planning concerns itself with the aims which different 
people or interests have in competing for the use of the 
land. It weighs the social value of different uses of land 
and it proposes certain principles for their redevelopment 
in the future. In all of this the land itself is a vital 
consideration, and its proper and scientific appraisal can 
do a great deal to provide a successful framework for 
thoughtful planning. 

Very often the fundamental problems created for 
planning arise out of the physiography. This is the case 
even in Southern Ontario where the amount of relief is 
not very great. Nevertheless, the pressure of population 
has been such that the competition for the land has 
accentuated even the minor features of relief and made 
them of significance in human occupance. The number 
of towns around Lake Ontario, for example, in which the 


* The Physiography of Southern Ontario, by L. J. Chapman and 
D. F. Putnam 
Published for the Ontario Research Foundation by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press. Toronto, 1951. xxi + 284 pp., maps, 
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old beach of glacial Lake Iroquois still plays an important 
part, and in which the profound ravining of rivers 
resulting from the drop in lake level from Lake Iroquois 
to Lake Ontario has created flood problems, bridging 
problems, and so forth, must account for a good pro- 
portion of the total population of the province. Simi- 
larly the presence of post-glacial terraces and of deltaic 
deposits in the Ottawa Valley have an effect on many of 
its communities. Around Georgian Bay, lower Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie, old beach levels, moraines, glacial 
spillways and lake-bed or lake-shore deposits of old 
glacial lakes are often prime factors, not only in the 
actual location of settlement, but in the form in which 
those settlements have grown and developed. 

Even where the physiographic factor has been ignored, 
it has made itself felt in the cost to the community which 
that very ignoring of it has produced, as the industrial 
and commercial competition for favourable location, 
slope, drainage and for other geographical factors in- 
creases in the province. The cost of ignoring physio- 
graphy is becoming too high. 

Consequently, the tendency today is not to discount 
physiography with the facile statement that man has 
conquered his environment, but to realize its ever grow- 
ing importance as man concerns himself more and more 
with the problems of the maximum and optimum use of 
the land, and as man recognizes the place of physical 
environment in his scheme of things. 

In their study of the physiography of Southern On- 
tario, Chapman and Putnam give a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the land and indicate its effects upon development 
and settlement. Beginning with the description of bed- 
rock geology, they turn to reconstruct the glaciation of 
the region and to analyze and depict the types of glacial 
deposits to be found, including moraines, drumlins, eskers 
and glacial-lake features. They proceed then to discuss, 
in some detail, the individual surface features of Southern 
Ontario, such as the distribution of the morainic systems, 
of the drumlin fields, of groups of eskers, of the strand 
lines of old glacial lakes, and the lake-bed deposits left 
behind. Particular attention is paid to the influence of 
geology and glaciology on the river systems of Southern 
Ontario, and this section is of special interest to those 
concerned with planning watershed conservation areas. 

Finally, the total effects of rock structure, of glacial 
deposits, and of drainage are indicated in certain char- 
acteristic associations or complexes that give rise to land 
types. The combinations of these land types is then 
shown in physiographic regions. Altogether fifty-two 
physiographic districts are distinguished. The influence 
of these physiographic divisions on the geography of 
transportation, land use and settlement is frequently 
brought out. Four large maps show, in colour, on a 
scale of 4 miles to 1 inch, the chief land types and their 
distribution throughout the principal regions of Southern 
Ontario, and they should prove invaluable to all com- 
munity planners who might well begin from them and 
then build up their plans. 


Ottawa J. Wrerorp WATSON 
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